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CHAPTER I 
THE DUO DE CHOISEUL’S BALL 


That is to say, two nights before the expected presentation of the 
Comtesse du Barry at Court, and Versailles was in a ferment the 
seething of which reached to the meanest streets of Paris. 

France had long been accustomed to the rule not of kings but of 
mistresses and ministers, and at the present moment, in the year of our 
Lord 1770, she was under the rule of the most kind-hearted mistress 
since the harmless La Valliére, and the most upright minister since 
Colbert. 

The mistress was Du Barry and the minister De Choiseul. 

It was a strange government. To-day, Du Barry, who hated Choiseul 
much more than she hated the devil, would be in the ascendant g¥er 
Louis the Voluptuous. To-morrow, Choiseul would have the long ear of 
the King, who was, in fact, only the table on which these two gamblers 
played with loaded dice for the Realm of France. 

Behind the two gamblers stood their backers. Behind Choiseul, 
when he was winning, nearly the whole Court of Versailles. Behind 
Du Barry, when she was losing, only her family, the Vicomte Jean, and 
a few inconsiderable people who had learned to love her for her own sake. 

This adherence of the courtiers to Choiseul was caused less by the 
prescience of self-interest than by hatred of the Comtesse, and this 
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hatred, always smouldering and ready to burst into flame, was one of the 
strongest features in the Court mind of France. 

Why did they hate her, these people? Or, rather, why did they hate 
her with such intensity, they who had raised few enough murmurs against 
the rule of the frigid and callous Pompadour? 

They hated her, perhaps, because she was an epitome of the virtues 
and the vices of the people whom they had trampled under foot for cen- 
turies. She had that goodness of heart and simplicity of thought rarer 
even than rectitude in Court circles, and her very vices had a robust- 
ness reminiscent of the soil. 

Du Barry was, in fact, a charming woman who might have been a 
good woman but for Fate, the Maison Labille, and Louis of France. 

The question of her presentation at Court, an act which would place 
her on the same social footing as her enemies, had been the main topic 
of conversation for a month past. The women had closed their ranks 
and united against the common enemy. Not one of them would act as 
sponsor. The King, who cared little enough about the business, had, 
still, interested himself in the matter; the Countess, her sister Chon, 
and the Vicomte Jean du Barry had ransacked the lists of the most 
venial of the nobility. Bribes, threats, promises, all had been used in 
vain ; not a woman would stir or raise a finger to further the ambition of 
the “shop-girl,” so that the unfortunate Countess was on the point 
of yielding to despair when a brilliant idea occurred to the Vicomte 
Jean. 

Away down in the provinces, mouldering in a castle on the banks 
of the Meuse, lived a lady named the Comtesse de Bearn. A lady of the 
old régime, a litigant with a suit pending before the courts in Paris, 
poor as Job, proud as Lucifer, and seeming created by Providence for 
the purpose of the presentation. 

This lady had been brought to Paris by a trick, installed in the town 
house of Madame du Barry, and wheedled into consenting to act as 
sponsor by pure and rank bribery. One can fancy the consternation of 
the De Choiseul party when this news leaked out. 

The presentation was assured; nothing, one might fancy, could pos- 
sibly happen to prevent it, and yet to-night, standing with the Duchess 
to receive their guests, the face of De Choiseul showed nothing of his 
threatened defeat. 

The Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré was alight with the torches of the 
running footmen and filled with a crowd watching the carriages turn- 
ing into the courtyard of the Hétel de Choiseul from the direction of 
the Rue St. Honoré, the Rue de Ja Bonne Morué, the Rue d’Anjou, and 
the Rue de la Madeleine. 

It was a great assemblage, for the Court, at the moment, was in 
Paris, the King having changed his residence for three days, returning: 
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to Versailles on the morrow, and the people, with that passion for dis- 
play which helped them at times to forget their misery and hunger, 
watched the passing liveries of the Duc de Richelieu, Monsieur de Duras, 
Monsieur de Sartines, the Duc de Grammont, and the host of other nota- 
bilities, content if by the torchlight they caught a glimpse of some fair 
face, the glimmer of a jewel, or the ribbon of an order. 

The Marechal de Richelieu’s carriage had drawn away from the 
steps, having set down its illustrious occupant, when another carriage 
drew up from which stepped two young men. The first to alight was 
short, dark, with a face slightly pitted with smallpox, and so repellent 
that at first sight the mind recoiled from him. Yet such was the extra- 
ordinary vigor and personality behind that repulsive face, that men, and 
more especially women, forgot the ugliness in the hypnotism of the 
power. This was the celebrated Comte Camus, a descendant of Nicholas 
Camus, who had arrived in France penniless in the reign of Louis XIII, 
married his daughter to Emery, superintendent of finance, and died 
leaving to his heirs fifteen million francs. 

The gentleman with him, tall, fair-complexioned, and with a laugh- 
ing, devil-may-care face, marred somewhat by a sword-cut on the right 
side reaching from cheek-bone to chin, was the Comte de Rochefort. 

Rochefort was only twenty-five, an extraordinary person, absolutely 
fearless, always fighting, one of those characters that, like opals, seem 
compounded of cloud and fire. Generous, desperate in his love and 
hate, a rake-hell and a roué; open-handed when his fist was not clenched, 
and always laughing; he was fittingly summed up in the words of his 
cousin, the Abbé du Maurier, “It grieves me to think that such a man 
should be damned.” 

Rochefort, followed by Camus, passed up the steps and through the 
glass swing-doors to the hall. It was like entering a palace in fairy- 
land. Flowers everywhere, clinging to the marble pillars, gloated on by 
the soft yet brilliant lights of a thousand lamps, and banking with color 
the balustrades of the great staircase up which was passing a crowd of 
guests, or one might better say a profusion of diamonds, orders, blue 
ribbons, billowing satin, and the snow of lace and pearls. Over the 
light laughter and soft voices o& women, the music of Philidor drifted, 
faintly heard, from the band of violins in the ball-room, and, clear-cut 
and hard through the murmur and sigh of violins, voices, and volumes 
of drapery, could be heard the business-like voice of the major-domo 
announcing the guests. 

“ Monsieur le Marechal Duc de Richelieu! 

“ Madame la Princesse de Guemenée! 

“ Madame de Courcelles! ” etc. . 

Camus and Rochefort, having made their bow to Madame de Choiseul 
and saluted the Minister, lost each other completely. Each had a host 
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of acquaintances, and Rochefort had not made two steps in the direction 
of the ball-room when a hand was laid on his arm and, turning, he 
found himself face to face with Monsieur de Sartines, the lieutenant- 
general of Police. 

“Ts this an arrest, monsieur?” said Rochefort, laughing. 

“ Only of your attention,” replied De Sartines, laughing in his turn. 
“ My dear Rochefort, how well you are looking! And what has brought 
you here to-night?” 

“ Just what brought you, my dear Sartines.” 

“ And that?” 

“The invitation of Choiseul.” 

“But I thought you were of the other party?” 

“Which other party?” 

“The Du Barry faction.” 

“TI? I belong to no faction—only my own, and that includes all the 
pretty women and pleasant fellows in Paris. Mordieu, Sartines, since 
when have you imagined me a man of factions and politics? I keep 
clear of all that simply because I wish to live. Look at Richelieu—he 
has aged more in the last six months with hungering after Choiseul’s 
portfolio than he aged in the whole eighty years of his life. Look at 
Choiseul grinning at Richelieu, whom he expects to devour him. He 
has no more wrinkles simply because he has no more room for them. 
Look at yourself; you are as yellow as a louis d’or, and your liver can’t © 
grow any bigger on account of the size of your spleen! Politics, all 
. Politics.” 

“TI!” said Sartines. “I have nothing to do with politicians. My 
business is with criminals.” 

“They are the same thing, my dear man,” replied Rochefort. “The 
criminals stab each other in the front, and the politicians in the back, 
that is all the difference. Ah, here we are in the ball-room! More 
flowers! Why, Choiseul must have stripped France of roses for this ball 
of his!” 

“Yes, but there is a Rose that he has failed to pluck with all these 
roses.” 

“Du Barry ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

Though Rochefort pretended to know nothing of politics, his acute 
mind told him at once a secret hidden from others. Sartines belonged 
to the Du Barry faction: he read it at once in the remark and the tone 
in which it was made. 

Sartines moved through the circles of the Court, mysterious, secre- 
tive, professing no politics, yet with his thumb in every pie and some- 
times his whole hand. He was Fouché with the nobiliary particle at- 
tached; a policeman and a noble rolled into one. With the genius of 
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Mascarille for intrigue, of Tartuffe for hypocrisy, acting now with the 
feigned stupidity of a Sganarelle, and always ready to pounce with the 
pitilessness of a tiger, this extraordinary man exercised a power in the 
Court of Louis XV equalled only by the power of the gray cardinal in 
the time of Richelieu. With this difference: he was feared less, on ac- 
count of his assumed bonhomie; an attribute that made him even more 
dangerous than son eminence gris. 

He stood now with his hands behind his back, leaning slightly for- 
ward, his lips pursed, and his eyes upon the minuet that had just formed 
like a colored flower crystallized from the surrounding atmosphere by 
the strains of Lully. 

“Ah,” said the Minister of Police, catching sight of a familiar 
figure, “so the Comte Camus is among the dancers. He came with you 
to-night.” 

“Yes, we arrived in the same carriage.” 

“Then take care,” said Sartines, “that you do not end your life in 
the same carriage.” 

“ Pardon?” 

“The carriage that takes men to the Place de la Gréve.” 

“Monsieur!” cried Rochefort, taken aback at this extraordinary 
remark. 

“It is my joke, yet, all the same, a joke may have & warning in it. 
Rochefort, beware of that man.” 

“Of Comte Camus?” 

Yes.” 

“And why?” 

“ Mordieu, why! He is a poisoner, that’s all.” 

“A poisoner! ” 

“ Precisely. He poisoned his uncle with a plate of soup, he poisoned 
his wife with a pot of rouge, and he would poison me with all his heart 
if he could get into my kitchen. You ask me how I know all this. I 
know it. Yet I cannot touch him because my evidence is not as com- 
plete as my knowledge. But the rope is ready for him, and he will fall 
as surely as my name is Sartines; for he is an expert in the art, and my 
eye is always upon him.” 

Rochefort, who had recovered from his shock, laughed. He did not 
entirely believe Sartines; besides, his attention was distracted from the 
thought of Camus by a face. 

“Who is that lady seated in the alcove beside Madame de Cour- 
celles? ” asked he. 

De Sartines turned. 

“That,” said he—“ why, it is Za Fleur de Martinique. How is it 
possible that you do not know her?” 

“T have been away from Paris for two months. She must have 
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bloomed in my absence, this flower of Martinique. Her name, my dear 
Sartines ?—I am burning to know her name.” 

“ Mademoiselle Fontrailles. But beware of her, Rochefort; she is 
even more dangerous than Camus.” 

“ Why, does she poison people? ” 

“ No, she only makes eyes at them. It’s the same thing. Now, what 
can she be doing here to-night ?—-for she is a friend of the Du Barry’s.” 

“ What can she be doing here? Why, where are your eyes? She is 
making Choiseul’s ball-room more beautiful, of course. Mon Dieu, what 
a face! It makes every other face look like a platter. Sartines, intro- 
duce me.” 

“That I will not.” 

“Then I will introduce myself.” 

“That is as may be.” 

Rochefort turned on his heel and walked straight towards Mademoi- 
selle Fontrailles whilst Sartines looked on in horror. He knew that 
Rochefort would stick at nothing, but he did not dream that he would 
dare the act on which he was now evidently bent. 

Rochefort walked straight up to Madame de Courcelles, with whom 
he had a slight acquaintance, and bowed. 

“ How delightful to find you here, and you, too, Mademoiselle Fon- 
trailles! I was just complaining of the profusion of the flowers. I 
thought Choiseul must have gathered together a hundred million roses 
in this room, till, turning to your alcove, I find there were only two.” 

He bowed, and Madame de Courcelles laughed as she rose to greet 
Sartines, with whom she wished a few minutes’ conversation. 

* Since you two know each other, I will leave you to talk nonsense 
together,” said she. “Ah, Sartines, I thought you were eluding me. 
You looked twice in my direction, and not one sign of recognition.” 

“T am growing short-sighted, madame,” replied De Sartines, as she 
took his arm, “and had it not been for the keen sight of Monsieur de 
Rochefort, I might altogether have missed you.” 

They passed away in the crowd that now thronged the room, leaving 
Rochefort and Mademoiselle Fontrailles together. 

She was very beautiful. Graceful as the Fleur d’Amour of her native 
land, dark, yet without a trace of the creole, and with eyes that had been 
compared to black pansies. Those same eyes, when seen by daylight, dis- 
covered themselves not as pansies, but as two wells of the deepest blue. 

The Flower of Martinique looked at Rochefort, and Rochefort looked 
at the Flower of Martinique. 

“ Monsieur,” said the Flower, “I have met many surprising things 
in Paris, but nothing has surprised me more than your impertinence.” 

“Not my impertinence, dear Mademoiselle Fontrailles,” replied 
Rochefort, “but my philosophy. Have you not noticed that when two 
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people get to know each other, they generally bore each other. Now, in 
Paris society two people cannot possibly know each other without being 
introduced, and since we have never been introduced, it follows oe 
that we can never bore each other.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” replied the lady, looking at tee com- 
panion critically. ‘Many people to whom I have never been introduced 
bore me by the expression of their faces and the tone of their voices. I 
was noticing that fact even mes I was watching you talking to Mon- 
sieur de Sartines a moment ago.” 

“ Ah,” said Rochefort, “ you noticed that about him! It is true he 
is a bit heavy.” 

She laughed. In her Paris experience she had met no one like Roche- 
fort. Impudence she had met, and Daring, Laughter, Raillery, Good 
Looks, and Ugliness. Yet she had never met them all combined, as in 
the case of Rochefort. For it seemed to her that he was now almost 
ugly, now almost good-looking, and she set herself for a moment to try 
to read this man whose face had so many expressions, and whose mind 
had, seemingly, so many facets. 

She was a keen reader of character, yet Rochefort baffled her. The 
salient points were easy enough to discern. Courage and Daring and 
Sharp Intelligence were there, but the retreating angles—what did they 
contain? She could not tell, but she determined, whatever his character 
might be, it would be improved by a check. 

“T have not weighed Monsieur de Sartines,” she said, rising to re- 
join Madame de Courcelles, who was approaching on the arm of the 
minister, “ but I have weighed Monsieur Rochefort, and I find him——” 
she hesitated with a charming smile upon her lips. 

“ And you have found him?” 

“ Wanting.” 

Next moment she was passing away with Madame de Courcelles, and 
Rochefort found himself face to face with the Minister of Police. 

At the word “ wanting,” she had swept him from head to foot with 
her eyes, and the charming smile had turned into an expression of con- 
temptuous indifference worse than a blow in the face. 

It was the secret of her loveliness that it could burn one up, or freeze 
one, or entrance one at will. Rochefort had been playing with a ter- 
rible thing, and for the first time in his life he felt like a fool. He had 
often been a fool, but he had never felt like a fool before. 

“ Well,” said De Sartines, with a cynical smile, “and what have we 
been talking about to Mademoiselle Fontrailles ? ” 

“Why,” said the young man, recovering himself, “the last subject 
we were discussing was your weight, Sartines.” 

“ My weight!” 

“She said that you impressed her as being rather heavy.” 
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He turned away and walked off, mixing with the crowd, trying to 
stifle his mortification, his fingers clutching his lace ruffles and his eyes 
glancing hither and thither for some one to pick a quarrel with or say a 
bitter thing to. 

He found no one of this sort, but he found Mademoiselle Fontrailles. 
Twice in the crowd he passed her, and each time her eyes swept over him 
without betraying the least spark of recognition. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HOUSE OF THE DU BARRYS 


Camus, meanwhile, having finished dancing, went into the card- 
room. He seemed to be in search of some one, and passed from table to 
table like an uneasy spirit, till, reaching the farthest table, he found the 
man he wanted. 

It was the Comte de Coigny. 

Coigny was standing watching a game of piquet. When he saw 
Camus, he left the game, and, coming towards him, took his arm. 

“Let us go into the ball-room,” said Coigny. “ We can talk with- 
out being overheard in the crush. Did you get my note asking you to be 
sure to come to-night?” 

“Yes; I got your note. Why were you so anxious for me to come?” 

“For a very good reason. There are great things in the air.” 

“Ah! Something about the Du Barry, I wager.” 

“You are right. The case is desperate, and you know the only cure 
for a desperate case is a desperate remedy.” 

“ Go on.” 

“She is due at Versailles at nine o’clock on the evening of the day 
after to-morrow. Well, we are going to steal her carriage, her dress, and 
her hairdresser.” 

“Du Barry’s?” 

“Yes, Du Barry’s.” 

“ And you want me——” 

“To help.” 

“And when is this theft to be made?” 

“The day after to-morrow, at six o’clock in the evening. We can- 
not intrust this business to servants. I have a friend who will look after 
the milliner, I myself will attend to the hairdresser, and you, my dear 
Camus, must look after the carriage.” 

“Tet us clearly understand each other,” said Camus. “ You propose 
to suppress a hairdresser, a carriage, and a gown. Is this to be done by 
brute force or how?” 

“ By bribery, my dear man, by bribery.” 
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“ Have you approached the milliner, the hairdresser, and the coach- 
man on the subject?” 

“Heavens, no! The thing is to be done at the last moment. Give 
them time to think, and they would talk.” 

“ And who is to pay the bribes? ” 

“ Choiseul—who else? It will cost three hundred thousand francs, 
but, were it to cost a million, the million is there.” | 

“ And suppose they resist? ” 

“That has also been taken into consideration. If they resist, then 
force must be used. You must have five companions ready to your call, 
should you need them.” 

“T can easily find five men,” said Camus. “I have only to whisper 
the name of Du Barry, and they would spring from the pavement.” 

“They must all be gentlemen,” said Coigny, “ for in an affair of this 
sort nothing must be trusted to servants.” 

“ Just so. Who are the coach people?” 

“Landry, in the Rue de la Harpe. The carriage is finished, and the 
varnish is drying on it. But Landry has nothing to do with it. Your 
business concerns the Coachman Mathieu. You must get hold of this 
man, and, having put him out of the way, assume the Du Barry livery, 
call for the coach at Landry’s, and drive it to the devil—or anywhere you 
like but the Rue de Valois.” 

“ And the footmen? ” 

“Your genius must contrive some way to dispose of those. Send 
them into a cabaret for a drink, and drive off while they are drinking. 
That is all detail.” ; 

“But Landry will recognize that I am not Mathieu.” 

“You can easily meet that. You can say he is ill, or, better, drunk. 
He has a reputation for getting drunk, and there is nothing like a bad 
reputation to help a good plan, sometimes.” 

“Ma foi!” said Camus, “if that is the case, you ought to use 
Du Barry’s reputation. Well, I agree. But Choiseul ought to make 
me a duke, at least, for it would be worth a dukedom to see Du Barry’s 
face when she finds out the trick, and I will be out of all that.” 

“Rest assured,” said Coigny, “that Choiseul will not forget the 
men who have helped him; but your reward will come less from him than 
another quarter.” 

“ And where is that?” ? 

“ Why, all the women of the Court. And a man with the women on 
his side can do anything. Ah, there is Madame de Courcelles with the 
charming Fontrailles. Now, what can Mademoiselle Fontrailles be doing , 
here to-night?—for, if I am not greatly mistaken, she is a friend of 
Du Barry’s.” 

Camus caught sight of Mademoiselle Fontrailles. 
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“ Mon Dieu!” said he, “what a lovely face! Where has she come 
from?” 

“What!” said Coigny. “Do you not know her? She is from Mar- 
tinique. They call her the Flower of Martinique. But surely you have 
seen her before? ” 

“T have been away from Paris for some weeks, hunting with Roche- 
fort,” said Camus, his eyes still fixed on the girl. 

“ Ah, that accounts for it,” said Coigny. “She is a new arrival.” 

“Tntroduce me.” 

“ Certainly.” 

In a moment the introduction was made. Camus’s success with 
women was due less perhaps to his force and personality than to his 
knowledge of them. Like Wilkes, he only wanted ten minutes’ start of 
the handsomest man in town to beat him. With Mademoiselle Fon- 
trailles, he was charming, courtly, deferential, and graceful. 

He knew nothing of Rochefort’s experience with the girl, but he 
needed no warning, and when the Duc de Soissons came up to claim her 
as partner, he fancied that he had made a very good impression, as, 
indeed, he had. 

He watched her dancing. If he had made a good impression on her, 
she had made a deep impression upon him. He watched her with burn- 
ing eyes, as one might fancy a tiger watching a gazelle; then, turning 
away, he passed through the crowd to the supper-room. 

Here, drinking at a buffet, he met a friend, Monsieur de Duras, a 
stout gentleman, one of those persons who know everything about every 
one and their affairs. 

Camus questioned him about Mademoiselle Fontrailles and learned 
her origin and history. 

Her father was the chief banker in Martinique. She had come to 
Paris for her health, attended by whom? 

“ Mon Dieu,” said De Duras, “ now you ask me a question! She has 
come attended by no one but an old quadroon woman, and she lives now 
in apartments in the Rue St. Dominic, and now at Luciennes. She is a 
friend of the Du Barry, to whom old Fontrailles owes many a concession 
that has helped to make his fortune. But you may save yourself trouble, 
my dear Camus: she is entirely unapproachable—one of those torches 
that turn out to be icicles when you take a hold of them.” 

“Indeed!” said Camus. He stayed for a little while in the supper- 
room, talking to several people, then he returned to the ball-room. 

Mademoiselle Fontrailles had disappeared. It took him some time 
to ascertain this fact, searching hither and thither among the hundreds 
of guests. The corridors, the landings, the hall—he tried them in suc- 
cession without result. The lady had vanished. 

The mind of Camus was of that type which can turn from one subject 
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to another, leaving the most burning questions to await their answer, 
whilst it engages in some alien consideration. 

Having failed to find the woman who had charmed him, he turned 
his attention to the Du Barry business. 

He had to find five friends whom he could trust, men absolutely 
devoted to Choiseul, that is to say, sworn enemies of Du Barry. 

By midnight he had picked out four gentlemen, fit for the purpose; 
that is to say, four titled rake-hells and blackguards, who would stick at 
nothing, and who held the honor of women and the life of men equally 
cheap. He made an appointment with these people to meet him at 
breakfast on the morrow at his house in the Rue de la Tréne, and was 
casting about for a fifth when his eye fell on Rochefort, who, flushed 
with wine and winnings at cards, had almost recovered his temper. 

Rochefort was just the man he wanted to complete his party. He 
thought that he knew Rochefort thoroughly, and, taking him by the arm, 
he turned towards the entrance-hall. 

“Tt is after midnight,” said Camus, “and I am off. Will you walk 
part of the way with me?—for I have something particular to say to 
you.” 
“You are going home?” 

Yes.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind coming with you. I have won two hundred louis, 
and if I stay I will be sure to lose them again. What is this you wish 
to say?” 

“ Wait till we are in the street,” replied Camus. 

They got their cloaks and hats and left the Hétel, crossing the court- 
yard thronged with carriages and turning to the right down the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré, in the direction of the Rue St. Honoré. 

“Look here,” said Camus, taking the other’s arm, “ we have made a 
famous plan about the washerwoman.” 

“Du Barry?” 

“Who else? Her presentation is as good as cancelled.” 

“Oho! I thought it was assured.” 

It was.” 

“ And what has happened to cancel it?” 

“Nothing. But things are going to happen.” 

“Explain yourself, my dear fellow. You are as mysterious as the 
Sibyl. Are you going to strangle the Comtesse de Bearn? ” 

“No, but we are going to steal Du Barry’s coach.” 

“ Steal her coach!” 

“ And not only her coach, but her gown and her hairdresser.” 

“ Are you serious? ” said Rochefort. 

“ Perfectly. Is it not a splendid plan? It is all to take place at the 
last moment; that is to say, at six o’clock the day after to-morrow, or 
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rather to-morrow, for it is now after midnight. Look you, this is the 
way of it.” 

Camus, bursting with laughter, made a sketch of what he proposed 
to do. “I shall want five men at my back,” said he. “I have four. 
Will you be the fifth? ” ‘ 

Rochefort made no reply for a moment. Then he said: “ You know 
I am no friend of the Du Barry’s, and that I would give a good deal to 
see this shop-girl in her proper place. Yet what you propose to me does 
not seem a work I should care to put my hand to. I would carry off the 
Countess with pleasure, but to steal her carriage—well, to that I can 
only reply, ‘I am not a thief.’ ” 

Camus withdrew his arm from that of Rochefort. 

He knew Rochefort as a man who cared absolutely nothing for conse- 
quences; as a gambler, a drinker, and a fighter, who could have given 
points to most men and beaten them at those amusements. He had 
failed to take into his calculations the fact that Rochefort was a man 
of honor. This desperado of a Rochefort had mired his clothes with all 
sorts of filth, but his skin was clean. He always fought fair, and he 
never cheated at play. Even in love he played the game without any 
of those tricks with which men cheat women of their honor. 

Camus, absolutely without scruple and with the soul of a footman, 
despite the power of his mind and personality, had utterly failed to 
read Rochefort aright, simply because, being blind to honor in himself, 
he could not see it in others. One may say of a man like Camus that 
he may be clever as Lucifer, but he can never be a genius in affairs, simply 
because of that partial blindness which is one of the adjuncts of evil. 

“Oho!” said he. “We have suddenly become very straitlaced! ” 

“TI!” said Rochefort. “Not at all. But your plan seems to me 
equivalent to robbing a person of his purse so as to prevent him from 
taking the stage to Versailles. It is a trick, but it is not a clever one, 
and, if you will excuse me for saying so, it is not the trick of a gentleman. 
Coigny originated it, you say. I believe you. He has the mind of a 
lackey and the manners of one—he wants only the livery.” 

“ Ah,” said Camus, with a sneer. “It is easy to see you are for the 
Du Barry party. Why do you not wear their colors, then, openly, instead 
of carrying them in your pocket with your conscience?” 

Rochefort laughed. 

“T do not wear my colors,” said he. “ My servants wear them. They 
are gray and crimson, not rose. I have nothing to do with the Du Barrys, 
nor do I wish to have anything to do with them. The Comtesse can go 
to Versailles or go to the devil for all I care—but what is that?” 

They had turned to the left up the broad way bordered by trees, which 
cut the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré and led from the Pont Tournant 
of the Tuileries to the Hétel de Chevilly. 
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Rochefort’s attention had been attracted by a woman’s screams com- 
ing from the narrow Rue de Chevilly that ran by the Hotel. 

The moon had risen, and by its light he could see a group of three 
people struggting: two men were attacking a woman. 

Always ready for a fight, he whipped his sword from its scabbard 
and, calling on Camus to follow, ran at full speed towards the ruffians, 
who, dropping their hold on the woman, took to their heels, doubling 
down the road that led past the Benedictines de la Ville l’Evéque. 

Rochefort, forgetting Camus, the woman, and everything else, pur- 
sued hot-foot to the road corner where the two men parted, one run- 
ning down the Rue de la Madeleine towards the river, the other up the 
street leading to the Hétel de Soyecourt. 

Rochefort pursued the latter and for a sd good reason. The man 
was running into a cul-de-sac. 

The man did not perceive this till, cubiealy; he found himself faced 
by the barrier, closed at night, which extended from the wall of the 
Benedictines to the wall of the Cloister of the Madeleine. Then he 
turned like a rat, and Rochefort in the moonlight had a full view of him. 

He was quite young, perhaps not more than eighteen, with a white, 
degenerate, evil face, one of those faces that the Cour des Miracles in- 
vented and constructed, that the Revolution patented and passed on to 
the banliew of Paris, and that the banliew handed to us under the title 
of Apache. 

“ Aha!” said Rochefort. “I have got you!” 

The words were within an ace of being his last. The ruffian’s hand 
shot up, and a knife whistled past Rochefort’s neck, almost grazing it. 

Instantly, and like a streak of light, the sword of Rochefort passed 
through the chest of the knife-thrower, pinning him to the door of the 
barrier, where he dandled for a moment, flinging his arms about like a 
marionette. 

Then, unpinned, he fell in a heap on the cobble-stones. The sword 
had gone clean through his heart. He was dead as Calixtus. 

Rochefort had done the only thing possible to do with him, put him 
out of existence, and, feeling that the world was well rid of a ruffian, he 
looked about for something to wipe his sword upon. A piece of paper 
was blowing about in the wind and the moonlight; it was a scrap of an 
old ballad then being hawked about Paris, “ L’amour c’est la Vie.” 

He used it to wipe his sword, returned the blade to its sheath, and, 
well content’ with the clean and very sharp-cut business he had com- 
pleted, returned on his tracks. 

Nearing again the Rue de Chevilly, he again heard the cries of a 
woman, and next moment, turning the corner at a run, he saw two forms 
struggling together, the form of a woman and the form of a man. 

Camus, with his arm round the waist of the woman they had 
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rescued, was trying to kiss her. In a moment, Rochefort was up to them. 
His quick blood was boiling. To rescue a woman and then to assault her 
would, in cold blood, have appeared to him the last act; in hot blood, it 
raised the devil in him against Camus. He ran up to them, crooked his 
arm in that of the Count, and, swinging him apart from his prey, struck 
him an open-handed blow in the face that sent him rolling in the gutter. 

Then he drew his sword. 

Now, Camus was reckoned a brave man, and undoubtedly he was so; 
but courage has many qualities. 

Caught acting like a ruffian and smitten open-handed in the face 
and cast into the gutter, he sat for a moment as if stunned ; then, rising 
with his clothes and gloves soiled, he stood for a moment gazing at 
Rochefort, but he did not draw his sword. 

His spirit for the moment was broken. 

He had been caught acting like a blackguard, and that knowledge, 
and the blow, and Rochefort’s anger, and the horrible indignity of the 
whole business, paralyzed the man in him, quelled his fury, and dis- 
abled his arm. 

“We will see about this later on,” he said. Stooping for his three- 
cornered hat which was lying on the ground, he walked away in the 
direction of the Rue de la Madeleine. Twenty yards off, he turned, 
gazed back at Rochefort, and then went on till the corner of the street 
hid him from sight. 7 

Rochefort sheathed his sword and turned to the woman, who was 
leaning trembling and gasping against the wall of the Hétel de Chevilly. 

“Oh, mon Dieu,” said she, “ what a night! Ah, monsieur, how can I 
ever thank you for saving me!” 

She was young and pretty, the hood of her cloak had fallen back, 
showing her dark hair and her face, on which the tears were still wet. 
She was evidently a servant returning from some message, or perhaps 
some rendezvous. 

Rochefort laughed as he stooped to pick up her handkerchief, which 
had fallen on the ground. 

“There is nothing to thank me for,” said he. “Come, little one, 
pick up your courage, and here is your handkerchief which you have 
dropped. Have they robbed you, those scamps? ” 

“No, monsieur,” replied the girl. “The letter which I was carrying 
is safe.” 

“ Ah, they were after a letter! But how did they know you had a 
letter in your possession? Have they been following you?” 

“ They followed me, monsieur, from my mistress’s house to the house 
where I went to receive the letter, and from that house they followed 
me, always at a distance, till I reached this street, where they attacked 
me. They asked me first for the letter-———” 
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“ Ah, they asked you for the letter! ” 

“Yes, monsieur ; promising to let me go free if I gave it to them.” 

“ And you?” 

“T refused, monsieur.” 

“Well, mademoiselle, your courage does you credit; and now take 
my arm, and I will see you safe back to your home. Mordieu, many a 
man would have given up letter and purse as well to escape from ruffians 
like those! What is thy name, little one? ” 

“ Javette,” replied the girl, taking his arm. 

“Well, Mademoiselle Javotte, your troubles are now at an end, 
and your letter will arrive safely at its destination. Which way shall 
we turn?” 

“T am going to the Rue de Valois, monsieur.” 

“ Ah, well, then, our quickest way is straight ahead and through the 
Rue des Capucines. En avant!” 

As they went on their way, they talked. Javotte was not a Parisienne 
by birth, she hailed from Poictiers, but she had a fresh and lively mind 
of her own, and to the Comte de Rochefort it came as a revelation that 
this girl of humble extraction could be both interesting and amusing. 

The extraordinary circumstances attending their meeting, and the 
fact that he was playing the réle of protector, served to destroy, in 
part, those social differences which ‘would otherwise have divided them. 
The whole thing was new and strange, and to a mind like Rochefort’s 
these elements were sufficiently captivating. 

In the Rue de Valois, Javotte paused at a postern door and drew a 
key from her pocket. 

“This is the house, then,” said Rochefort. “What an ugly door to 
be the end of our plea@®n¢ journey!” 

Javotte, with a little sigh, put the key in the lock of the ugly door 
and opened it gently. 

“ Monsieur,” said she in a low voice, “I can never thank you enough. 
I am only a poor girl and have few words, but you will understand.” 

Something in the tone of her voice made Rochefort draw close to her, 
and as he took the step she retreated, so that now they were in the pas- 
sage on which the door opened. 

“You will say good-night? ” he whispered. 

“ Yes,” she replied in a murmur. “Good-night, monsieur.” 

“ Ah! not in that way—this.” 

She understood. Their lips met in the semi-darkness, and his hand 
was upon her waist when the door behind them, as if resenting the busi- 
ness, closed with a snap. Almost on the sound, a door in front of them 
opened, a flood of light filled the passage, and Rochefort, drawing away 
from the girl, found himself face to face with a man, stout, well but 
carelessly dressed, and holding a lamp in his hand. 
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It was the Vicomte Jean du Barry! 

Rochefort was so astounded by the recognition that for a moment 
he said no word. The Vicomte, who did not recognize Rochefort at once, 
was so astonished at the sight of a man in the passage with Javotte that 
he was equally dumb. The unfortunate Javotte, betrayed by the bad luck 
that had dogged her all the evening, covered her face with her hands. 

After the first second of surprise, Rochefort remembered that the 
Du Barry town house was situated in the Rue de Valois, and the fact 
that he must be standing in the Countess’s house, and that he had 
saved her maid and her letter, brought a laugh to his lips with his 
words. 

“ Mordieu!” cried he. “ Here’s a coincidence! ” 

“Ah!” cried Du Barry, now recognizing his man. “Why, it is 
Monsieur le Comte de Rochefort!” 

“ At your service,” said Rochefort, with another laugh. 

Du Barry bowed ironically. He knew Rochefort’s reputation, and 
he fancied that the presence of this Don Juan was due to some intrigue 
with Javotte. He had Rochefort at a disadvantage, but he did not wish 
to press it. Rochefort was not the man to press. As for Javotte, Jean 
du Barry would not have cared had she a dozen intrigues on hand. He 
wanted the letter for which she had been sent. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “the hour is rather late. To what do I owe 
the honor of this visit?” 

“Why,” said Rochefort, “I believe you owe it to the letter which 
Mademoiselle Javotte has in her pocket and of which two men tried to 
rob her in the Rue de Chevilly half an hour ago.” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte,” said Javotte, recovering herself, “I was 
followed to the address you gave me by two men; then, when I was re- 
turning with this letter, they attacked me and would have taken it from 
me but for this brave gentleman, who beat them off. He escorted me 
home. I was saying good-night to him here when the door shut to and 
you entered.” She took the letter from her pocket and handed it to him. 

Jean du Barry’s manner instantly changed as he took the letter. 
He knew that Rochefort belonged to no party, and to attach this powerful 
firebrand to the Du Barry faction would be a stroke of very good policy ; 
also, he wished to know more about the affair. 

“ Monsieur Rochefort,” said he, smiling, “ you have done us a service. 
We are deeply beset by enemies, and if you wanted proof of that, the 
fact that our servant has been attacked to-night, on account of this letter, 
would supply you with it. In the name of the Countess, I thank you. 
And now will you not come in? This cold passage is but the entrance to 
a house that is still warm enough, thank God, for the entertainment of 
our friends, and, though the hour is late, it is of importance that I 
should have a word with you on the matter.” . 
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“Thank you,” said Rochefort. “I shall be glad also to have a 
moment’s talk with you.” 

He felt slightly disturbed in mind. If everything was as it appeared 
to be, then, the man he had killed was not a common robber, but a 
creature of Choiseul’s, and, however vile this creature might have been, 
Choiseul would visit the man who had killed him with his vengeance, 
should he discover the facts. 

Truly, this was a nice imbroglio, and he was even deepening it now 
by accepting an invitation to enter the house of Choiseul’s most bitter 
enemy. But Rochefort was a man who, when in a difficulty, always went 
forward, depending on the strength of his own arm to cut his way 
through. If he was bound to be involved in politics and court intrigue, 
Fate had ordained that he would have to fight against Choiseul, and if 
that event came about, it would be better to have the Du Barrys at his 
back than no one. 

“ En Avant!” was his motto, and, following the broad back of the 
Vicomte and being followed, in turn, by little Javotte, he left the passage 
and entered the house of the Du Barrys. 


CHAPTER III 
A COUNCIL OF WAR 


Tue Vicomte led the way along a corridor with painted walls and a 
ceiling wherefrom impossibly fat cupids pelted one in gesture with 
painted roses. 

He opened a door, and, with a courtly bow, ushered Rochefort into a 
small room exquisitely furnished, and lit by a swinging crystal lamp 
of seven points burning perfumed oil. 

This house of the Du Barrys had once belonged to Jean de Ségur, a 
forebear of General Philippe de Ségur, that ardent Royalist who, at the 
sight of Murat’s dragoons galloping through the gate of the Pont Tour- 
nant, forgot his grief at the destruction of the old régime, and became 
a soldier of Napoleon’s. 

It was furnished regardless of expense. Boucher had supervised the 
paintings that adorned the ceilings, the Maison Grandier had produced 
the chairs and couches, Versailles had contributed porcelain idols, bon- 
bonniéres, and a hundred other knick-knacks. Ispahan and Bussorah 
had contributed the carpets, at a price, through the great oriental house 
of Habib; Gobelins the tapestry, Sévres the china, and the glass manu- 
factory of the Marquis de Louviers the glass. 

Du Barry, excusing himself for a moment, closed the door, and 
Rochefort glanced round the room wherein he found himself. 

Everything was in rose or white; the floor was of parquet, covered 
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here and there with white fur rugs; on the rose-colored silk of one of the 
settees lay a fan, as if cast there but a moment ago; and a volume of 
the poems of Marot, bound in white vellum and stamped with the 
Du Barry arms and their motto, “ Boutez en Avant,” lay upon a chair 
as if just put down in haste. 

A white-enamelled door, half-hidden by rose-colored silk curtains, . 
faced the door by which he had entered, and from the room beyond, 
Rochefort, as he paced the floor and examined the objects of art around 
him, could hear a faint murmur of voices. 

Five minutes passed, and Rochefort, having glanced at the fan, 
peeped into the volume of poems, set the huge Chinese mandarin that 
adorned one of the alcoves wagging his head, and wound up and broken 
a costly musical box, turned suddenly upon his heel. 

The door leading into the next room had opened, and a woman 
stood before him, young, plump, fair-haired, and very pretty, exquisitely 
dressed. 

It was the Countess du Barry. 

Behind her, Jean du Barry’s gross figure showed, and behind Jean 
the dark hair of a girl who was holding a fan to her face, as though to 
conceal her mirth or her features—or both. 

“ Monsieur le Comte de Rochefort—Madame la Comtesse du Barry,” 
came Jean’s voice across the Countess’s shoulder, and then the golden 
voice of the woman, as she made a little curtsey: 

“Monsieur le Comte de Rochefort—why, I know him!” 

Rochefort bowed low. He had met Madame du Barry at Versailles ; 
that is to say, he had made his bow to her with the thousands of others 
who thronged the great balls; but he had never hung about the ante- 
chamber of her special apartments with the other courtiers. He fancied 
that her recognition held more politeness than truth, but in this he was 
mistaken. Madame du Barry knew everybody, and everything about 
them. She had a marvellously retentive and clear memory, and an 
equally quick mind. An ordinary woman in her position would have 
been lost in a week. 

“ And though I have had no proof of his friendship before, I know 
him now to be my friend. Monsieur Rochefort, I thank you.” 

She held out her hand, which he touched with his lips. 

Raising his head from the act, he saw the girl with the fan looking 
at him; she had lowered the fan from her face. It was Mademoiselle 
Fontrailles ! 

“Madame,” said he, replying to the Countess, “it was nothing. If 
I have served you, it has been through an accident; yet I esteem it a 
very fortunate accident that has enabled me to use my sword in your 
service.” 

Though he ignored Mademoiselle Fontrailles, his heart had leaped 
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in him at the recognition. It seemed to him that Fate had willed that 
he should find his interests entangled in those of the beautiful woman 
who had smitten him in more ways than one. But, as yet, he did not 
know whether it was to be an entanglement of war or peace, an alliance 
or a feud. 

“Camille,” said the Countess, “this is Monsieur de Rochefort.” 
She smiled as she said the words, and Rochefort, as he bowed, knew in- 
stantly that the Flower of Martinique had told of the incident at the 
ball; nor did he care, for the warm glance in her dark eyes and the smile 
on her lips said, as plainly as words, “ Let us forget and forgive.” 

From that moment he was Du Barry’s man. 

“T had the pleasure of seeing Mademoiselle Fontrailles at Monsieur 
de Choiseul’s to-night,” said he, “in the company of my friend, Madame 
de Courcelles.” Then, turning sharply to the Countess: “ Madame, 
there are so many coincidences at work to-night, that it seems to me Fate 
must have some hand in the matter. Now, mark. I go to Monsieur de 
Choiseul’s, and I meet Mademoiselle Fontrailles, who is your friend; 
as if the alchemy of that friendship had touched me, on my walk home 
through the streets I had the honor to be of service to you by protecting 
your messenger; I offer her my protection and escort, and presently I 
find myself at your house; I meet the Vicomte du Barry, and he invites 
me in to talk over the matter, and here again I meet Mademoiselle 
Fontrailles.” 

He bowed to the girl, who bowed in return with a charming little 
laugh, whilst Jean du Barry closed the door and pushed forward chairs 
for the ladies to be seated. 

“ But that is not all,” continued Rochefort, addressing his remarks 
again to the Countess; “for if it has been my good luck to have served 
you in the matter of the letter, it will perhaps be my good fortune to 
assist you on a matter more serious still. You know—or perhaps you 
do not know—that I am a man of no party and no polities, yet it would 
_ be idle for me to shut my eyes to the finger that points my way, and my 
ears to the voice that whispers to me that my direction is the direction 
of the Rue de Valois.” 

He bowed slightly, and his bow this time included Mademoiselle 
Fontrailles. 

The Countess had been looking at him attentively all this while, and 
her quick mind divined something of importance behind his words. 

“Monsieur Rochefort,” said she, indicating a chair, whilst she her- 
self took her seat on a settee by the side of Mademoiselle Fontrailles, 
“you have something to tell us. I have the gift of second sight, and I 
guess that this something is of importance. In my experience, I find 
that the important things are always the unpleasant things of life, so 
put me out of my anxiety, I pray you.” ; 
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“JT will, madame. You have divined rightly. My news is unpleas- 
ant, simply because it relates to a conspiracy against you.” 

“Ah! Ah!” said Jean du Barry, who had not taken a seat, but 
was standing by the mantel-piece, snuff-box in hand. “A conspiracy!” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte, a conspiracy.” 

“ Against my life?” asked the Countess, with a laugh. “It would 
be a bright idea for some of them to attack that instead of my poor repu- 
tation. Unfortunately, however, these gentlemen are incapable of a 
bright idea.” 

“No, madame; they do not propose to take your life. They propose 
to steal your coachman, your hairdresser, and the robe that you are to 
wear to-morrow evening.” 

Jean du Barry almost dropped his snuff-box; he swore a frightful 
oath; and the Countess, fully alive to the gravity of this news, stared 
open-eyed at Rochefort. 

Mademoiselle Fontrailles alone found words, other than blasphemies, 
to express her feelings. 

“ Ah, the wretches!” said she. “I thought they would leave no stone 
unturned by their vile hands!” 

“Monsieur,” said the Countess, finding voice, “are you certain of 
what you say?” 

“Why, madame, they invited me to take a part in the business.” 

“And you refused?” 

“T refused, madame, not because I was of your party—in fact, to 
be perfectly plain, at that moment I was rather against you—I refused 
because I considered the whole proceeding a trick dishonoring to a gen- 
. tleman; and I told Monsieur Camus my opinion of the business in a 
very few words.” 

“Count Camus? Was he the agent who brought you this proposi- 
tion?” 

“He was, madame. I can say so now openly since we are no longer 
friends. We quarrelled on a certain matter to-night, and if you are 
desirous of knowing the details of our little quarrel, Javotte will be able 
to supply them.” 

But the Countess had no ears for anything but the immediate danger 
that threatened her, and Rochefort had to tell the whole story from the 
beginning to the end. 

“ Death of all the devils!” cried Jean du Barry, when the story was 
finished. “What an escape! ” 

“ The question is,” said Madame du Barry, “ have we escaped, and shall 
we be able to prevent these infamous ones from carrying out their plan.” 

“Prevent them!” cried Jean. “TI will pistol the first man that lays 
hands on the carriage ; I will lock the hairdresser up in the cellar till the 
moment comes when he is wanted; and as for the modiste, we will 
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arrange that she will be all right. Prevent them! Mordieu! Yes, we 
will prevent them.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Rochefort, “but if I may be allowed to give my 
advice, I would say to you, do not prevent them, let them carry out 
their plan.” 

“ And let them take my carriage! ” cried the Countess. 

“ And the dress! ” cried Mademoiselle Fontrailles. 

“ And the hairdresser!” put in Jean. 

“ Precisely,” said Rochefort. “With that power which is at your 
disposal, madame, can you not have a new dress created, a new carriage 
obtained, and a new hairdresser found in the course of the few hours 
before us? My reason is this. Should they fancy that their plan is 
successful, they will try nothing else. Should we thwart them openly, 
I would not say at what they would stop.” 

“ Téte Dieu!” cried Jean, “there’s truth in that. Can we net find 
a carriage, a dress, and a coiffeur! Let us think, let us think!” He 
walked up and down the room, twisting his ruffles. 

“No one can dress my hair like Lubin,” said the Countess. 

“ Excuse me,” said Rochefort, “ but I believe there is a man whom I 
know who is a genius in the art. He is unknown, but the day after 
to-morrow, should you employ him, I believe he will be known to all 
Europe.” 

“ As to the dress,” said Mademoiselle Fontrailles, “ you know, dear 
madame, that I was to be presented to-morrow night, and our figures— 
are they not nearly the same?” 

“ Dame!” cried Jean, hitting himself a smack on the forehead. “I 
have the carriage! It is at Vaudrin’s, in the Rue de la Madeleine. I 
saw it yesterday. It has been made to the order of the Countess Walewski, 
who, it seems, has not arrived yet, and all it requires is that the Du Barry 
arms should be painted over those of the Countess. We want only a loan 
of it, and five thousand francs will pay the bill.” 

The Countess turned to Rochefort. 

“Monsieur Rochefort, I can trust your taste as I trust your friend- 
ship. All I ask you as a woman is this: are you sure of your hair- 
dresser ? ” 

“ Absolutely, madame; he is an artist to the tips of his fingers. I 
will stake my reputation on him.” 

The Countess inclined her head. She turned to Mademoiselle Fon- 
trailles. 

“ Camille, have you thought that this act of generosity will ruin your 
presentation ; for, if I am to wear your dress, which is divinely beautiful 
and has cost you a hundred thousand francs, how, then, are you to 
appear before His Majesty?” 

“Madame,” said the girl, “I will have a cold, my presentation will 
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be put off, that is all; and I esteem it a very small sacrifice to make for 
one who has benefited my family so deeply. Besides, madame, even if my 
presentation never occurred, it would not give me a sleepless night. The 
world has very few attractions for me.” 

Her dark eyes met those of Rochefort, and rested for a moment in 
his gaze. 

There are seconds of time that carry in them the essence of years, 
and it seemed to Rochefort, in these few seconds, that some magic in 
the dark gaze of the eyes that held him had seized upon his mind, in- 
delibly altering it. 

The Countess’s only reply was to lay her hand in a careless way upon 
the beautiful arm of her friend. She turned to Jean: 

“ Jean, are you sure of the carriage?” 

“ Mordieu, yes. Vaudrin is ours entirely.” 

“ Will it be possible to have the arms altered in this short time?” 

“He will do it. I will call upon him to-morrow morning at six 
o'clock.” 

“Well,” said the Countess, “I accept. I accept everything—your 
advice, Monsieur de Rochefort, and your sacrifice, Camille. But it is a 
debt I can never repay.” 

This sweet sentence was suddenly broken upon by a shriek of laughter 
from Jean. 

Du Barry rarely laughed, but when he did so it took him like con- 
vulsions—a very bad sign in a man. He flung himself on a couch and 
slapped his thigh. 

“Their faces,” cried he, “when you appear—when the usher cries, 
‘Madame la Comtesse de Bearn, Madame la Comtesse du Barry "— 
Choiseul’s face! ” 

“And Polastrons’!” cried the Countess, catching up the laugh. 
“ And de Guemenées’! ” 

Mademoiselle Fontrailles clasped her hands and laughed, too. One 
might have fancied that they were quite assured of their victory over the 
profound and duplex Choiseul. d 

They were laughing like this when a man-servant appeared. He 
had knocked at the door, but as he had received no answer and his busi- 
ness was urgent, he entered. 

“ Madame,” said the servant, “Monsieur de Sartines has arrived, 
and would speak a word with you on a matter of importance.” 

“Monsieur de Sartines,” said the Countess, rising, “at this hour! 
Show him in.” 

Every one rose, and, as they stood waiting, the little clock on the 
mantel chimed the hour. It was two o’clock in the morning. 

A minute passed, and then the servant returned, opening wide the 
door. 
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“ Monsieur de Sartines.” 

Sartines bowed to the Countess, and then, individually, to each 
person present. He showed scarcely any surprise at the presence of 
Rochefort. 

Sartines was the burning centre of this conspiracy to present the 
Comtesse du Barry at court in the teeth of all the opposition of the 
nobles, and he wished his part in it to be as secret as possible; yet he did 
not question Rochefort’s presence.. He knew quite well that, Rochefort 
being there, he must have joined hands with the Countess. He was a 
man who never wasted time. 

“ Madame,” said he, “I have grave news to tell you.” 

“ Aha!” said the Countess. “More bad news! But stay—perhaps 
we know it. Is it the plot to rob me of my carriage and my hairdresser? ” 

“No, madame; I know nothing of any plot to rob you of your car- 
riage. It is about the Comtesse de Bearn I have come to speak. Did 
she not receive a present to-day?” 

“Yes, a basket of flowers from an old lady who belongs to her 
province—a Madame Turgis.” 

“Yes,” said De Sartines; “and a secret-service agut has just 
brought me news that amidst the flowers in that basket was a note.” 

“A note!” 

“A letter, I should say, giving the Comtesse de Bearn a full and 
true account of the little plan by which she was induced to come to 
Paris.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Madame du Barry. “If the old fool only 
gets to know that, we are ruined! I know her as well as if I had con- 
structed her. Once her pride and self-esteem are touched, she is hope- 
less to deal wi 

“ At what hour did this basket of flowers arrive? ” asked De Sartines. 

“ At four o'clock.” 

“It has been in her private apartments ever since? ” 

Yes.” 

De Sartines looked at the clock on the mantel. 

“Ten hours and seven minutes. Well, madame, if in that time the 
Comtesse de Bearn has not discovered the note, you are saved. Go at 
once, madame, to her apartments, and if you can capture the accursed 
basket and its contents, for heaven’s sake, do so! We must give her no 
chance to find it‘in the morning.” 

Madame du Barry left the room without a word. She passed through 
the next room and down a corridor, where, taking a small lamp from a 
table, she turned with it in her hand to a narrow staircase leading to the 
next floor. 

Here she paused at a doorway, listened, and then, gently opening 
the door, entered the Comtesse de Bearn’s sitting-room. 
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On a table near the window stood the fateful basket of flowers. The 
folding-doors leading to the bed-room were slightly open, and the in- 
truder was approaching to seize the basket, when a sound from the bed- 
room made her pause. 

A low, deep groan, as if from some one in mortal pain. 

“ Help!” cried a muffled voice. “ Who is that with the light? Ah! 
how I suffer!” 

Without a word, the Countess passed to the folding-doors, opened 
them, and next moment was standing in the bed-room. 

On the bed, half-covered with the clothes, lay the Comtesse de Bearn ; 
on the floor near the stove lay a chocolate pot, upset, and the contents 
staining the parquet. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried Madame du Barry. “What on earth has hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Ah, madame,” cried the old woman, “I am nearly dead. Here 
have I lain for hours ‘in my misery. The pot of chocolate which I was 
heating on the stove upset—and look at my leg!” 

She protruded a leg, and Madame du Barry drew back with a cry. 

Foot and ankle and the leg half-way up the shin-bone were scalded 
in a manner that would be unpleasant to describe; but it was not the 
scalded leg that evoked Madame du Barry’s cry of anguish. It was the 
knowledge that her presentation now was hopeless. 

For the Comtesse de Bearn to undertake the journey to Versailles 
with a leg like that was clearly impossible. 

The Choiseuls had taken all precautions ; their bow had many strings. 
This was the fatal one. The old woman on the bed, though suffering 
severely, could not suppress the gleam of triumph that showed in her 
eyes, now fixed on those of the Countess. 

“ Ah, madame,” said Du Barry, “ this was ill done. Had you known 
what personal issues to yourself were involved, you would have been more 
careful!” Then, lest she should lose all restraint over herself and fling 
the lamp in her hand at the head of the scalded one, she rushed from 
the room, seized the basket of flowers, and, with basket in one hand and 
lamp in the other, reached the ground-floor, taking this time the grand 
staircase. 

She broke into the room where De Sartines and the others were seated, 
flung the basket on a chair, so that it upset and the contents tumbled 
pell-mell over the floor, and broke into tears. 

Every one knew. 

“ Has she found out?” cried Jean. 

“ Madame,” said De Sartines, waving the Vicomte aside, “ calm your- 
self. All may not yet be lost.” ; 

“ Ah, monsieur, you do not know,” sobbed the unfortunate woman. 
“Not only has she found out, but she has scalded her leg, so that the 
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affair is now absolutely hopeless.” She told her tale, and as she told it 
her sobs ceased, her eyes grew bright, and she finished standing before 
them with clenched hands and sparkling eyes, more beautful than she 
had ever been in her life. 

Mademoiselle Fontrailles had been collecting the flowers; there was 
no sign of a letter among them. 

Jean du Barry, white and beyond speech and unable to vent his spleen 
on anything else, had cuffed the China mandarin on to the floor, where 
it lay shattered. Rochefort, carried away by the tragedy, was cursing. 
De Sartines, only, was calm. 

“Tt is impossible, then, for her to appear at Versailles?” said he. 

“Utterly, monsieur, unless she goes on all fours. *T is a frightful 
wound.” 

“ Well, madame,” said De Sartines, “courage! All is not yet lost.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur de Sartines,” said the Countess, “what do you 
mean? Do you not know as well as I do that, failing the Comtesse de 
Bearn, the thing is impossible? Even were I to find some one qualified 
to take the place of this old woman, there would still be all the for- 
malities of the application. Monsieur de la Vrilliére would have to in- 
quire into the antecedents of the lady, and Monsieur de Coigny would 
have to receive the request, only to lose it, for Monsieur de Choiseul to 


“Madame,” cut in De Sartines, “the plan which has just occurred 
to me has nothing to do with the finding of a substitute. Madame la 
Comtesse de Bearn shall present you—or, let us put it in this way, to- 
morrow evening, at ten o’clock, you will be presented to His Majesty at 
the court of Versailles. I am only mortal, and therefore fallible; but if 
you will leave the matter in my hands, the thing shall be done, always 
saving the direct interposition of God.” 

“You are, then, a magician!” cried the Countess. 

“No, madame; or only a white magician who works through human 
agency.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur de Sartines,” cried the Countess, hope appearing 
again in her eyes, “ if you can only help me in this, I shall pray for you 
till my dying day.” 

“Oh, madame,” replied De Sartines, with a laugh, “I would never 
dream of imposing such a task upon the most beautiful lips in the world. 
I only ask you now to work with me for this immediate end.” 

“ And what can I do?” 

“Carry on all your preparations for to-morrow night. Monsieur 
Rochefort has explained to me the plot for the stealing of the carriage, 
the dress, and the coiffeur. Let the Vicomte attend to the carriage, let 
Mademoiselle Fontrailles supply you with her dress, and let your most 
trusted servant fetch the coiffeur that Monsieur Rochefort knows of.” 


find and cancel on account of the delay———” 
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“T will fetch him myself,” said Rochefort. 

“No, Rochefort,” said De Sartines; “I have need of you for some- 

else. May I put my reliance on your obedience in this crisis?” 

“TImplicitly, Sartines,” replied the Count. “Call upon me for what 
you will. Mordieu, I have fought many a duel, but never has a fight 
stirred my blood like this! I will act any part or dress for any part, 
except the part of spectator.” 

“T will find enough for you to do. And now I must be going. It is 
after three o’clock, and if you will take a seat in my carriage, I will 
give you a lift on your way home and explain what I want.” 

“ And I will see you again, monsieur?” said the Countess, addrees- 
ing the Minister of Police. 

“ Not until after the presentation, madame, when I hope to have the 
honor of kissing your hand. You understand, I have nothing to do with 
this affair. You must even abuse me to your friends, who are sure to be 
in communication with your enemies. And now, if I were you, I would 
send for your physician to attend to Madame de Bearn’s leg.” 

He bade his adieux. ; 

Rochefort, having scribbled the name of the coiffeur on a piece of 
paper supplied by Jean, gazed into the eyes of Mademoiselle Fontrailles, 
as he lifted his lips from her hand. Her glance told him all that he 
wished, and more than he had hoped. These two people had suddenly 
discovered that they could talk to each other without speech. 

In the hall, Sartines enveloped himself in a black cloak, put on a 
broad-brimmed hat, and, followed by Rochefort, entered the carriage 
that was waiting in the courtyard. It was a carriage perfectly plain, 
without arms or adornment, such as the Minister used when wishing 
to mask his movements. 

“You did not come in your own carriage, then?” said Rochefort, 
as they drove away. 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Sartines. “My carriage is still waiting at 
Choiseul’s. I slipped away, having already sent an agent for this plain 
carriage to meet me at the third lamp-post on the right, as you go up 
the Rue St. Honoré from the Rue du Faubourg.” 

“You had an agent in attendance, then?” 

“My dear Rochefort, three of Choiseul’s servants are my agents, 
and it was from one of them that I learned of this precious plot about 
the basket of flowers. You live in the Rue de Longueville——” 

“ Ah, you know my new address! ” said Rochefort, laughing. 

“T know everything about you, my dear Rochefort. Now, will you 
put your head out of the window, and tell the coachman to drive to the 
Rue de Longueville. I cannot go back to the Hétel de Sartines at once. 
I must crave the shelter of your apartments: we are being followed.” 

“ Followed?” 
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“ Mordieu, yes! The Du Barrys’ house has been watched all day. 
When I drove up in this carriage, I saw one of Choiseul’s agents, who, 
without doubt, tried to question my coachman whilst I was in the house— 
a perfectly useless proceeding, as my coachman is Sergeant Bonvallot. 
I know quite well now that there is a man running after us; so do as 
I say.” 

Rochefort put his head out and gave the direction. 

“ Mordieu,” said he, as he resumed his place, “but they are keen, 

the Choiseuls! ” 
_ “They are more than that. You cannot guess, at all, the way this 
matter has stirred the whole Court. Of course, when the thing is over 
and done with, and the presentation an accomplished matter, the Countess 
will not be able to number her friends. But she is lost if Choiseul suc- 
ceeds ; and if she succeeds Choiseul is lost. Once give her an accredited 
place at court, and the breaking of Choiseul will be only the matter of a 
few months.” 

“ Sartines,” said the young man, with that daring which gave him 
pemniesion to say things other men would not have dreamed of saying, 

“you are not doing this for love of the Du Barry?” 

“T,” said De Sartines—* I am doing it to break Choiseul.” 

The carriage, which had entered the Rue de Longueville, stopped at 
a house on the left, and the two men got out. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE METHODS OF MONSIEUR DE SARTINES 


De Sartines said a word to his coachman, and, without even glanc- 
ing down the street to see if he were followed or not, entered the house, 
the door of which Rochefort had opened with a key. 

They passed upstairs to the apartments of the Count. In the sit- 
ting-room, De Sartines cast off his cloak, flung it on a chair with his 
hat, and took his seat. 

“ Now let us talk for a moment,” said he. “ And first, a word about 
yourself. It is unfortunate that you killed that man, considering that 
he was one of Choiseul’s agents.” 

“T killed him in self-defense,” said Rochefort; “or, at least, I can 
say that he attempted my life before I took his.” 

“Oh, the killing is nothing,” said De Sartines. “The vermin is 
well out of the way. What really matters is that you balked Choiseul in 
his attempt to spy upon Du Barry’s secrets. Of course, he may never 
know the truth of the matter; but if he does—well, you will need a lot 
of protection, and we will endeavor to find it for you. Now to the 
Countess’s business. It is quite clear that the old Bearn woman is liter- 
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ally out of court. Every other woman in Paris or Versailles is equally im- 
possible, or, at least, seemingly so. I, as Minister of Police, have great 
power; but I am powerless to help, for to help I should have to declare 
my hand openly, which, as you well may guess, is impossible to one in 
my position. Besides, my power has limits. I cannot say to one of 
these court women, ‘ You shall present Madame du Barry to-morrow 
night.’ No; yet, all the same, I am powerful enough to insure that pres- 
entation, I believe.” 

Rochefort listened with interest. It was rarely that De Sartines 
unbosomed himself, and when he did it was generally only to show a 
cuirass of steel painted to imitate flesh; but to-night was different. He 
knew Rochefort to be absolutely reliable to those who trusted him, and 
he allowed himself to unbend. 

“You talk in enigmas, my dear Sartines,” said the young man. 
“You say you are powerless, and then you say you are powerful enough 
to assure the presentation. Please explain yourself.” 

“No man can explain himself, with the exception, perhaps, of Mon- 
sieur Rousseau, whose confessions you have perhaps read. But a man 
may explain his methods. Well, my methods are these: being by nature 
a rather stupid and lazy man, I seek out the cleverest and most active 
men I can find to act for me. People fancy that my life is spent in 
searching for criminals, political offenders, and so forth; on the con- 
trary, it is spent in looking for clever men. I have one gift, without . 
which no man can hold a position like mine. I know men. More than 
that, I hunt for men and buy them just as Monsieur Boehmer hunts for 
and buys diamonds. The consequence is that I have more genius at my 
command in the Hétel de Sartines than His Majesty has at Versailles, 
or Choiseul at the Ministry. I have Escritain, the greatest linguist in 
France, who knows not only all European languages, but all dialects. 
I have Fremin, the first cryptographer. I have Jumeau, the first ac- 
countant, who could reduce the value of the universe to francs and sous, 
and, more important, discover an error in his work of one centime. I 
have Beauregard, the bravest man in France; Verpellieux, the best 
swordsman; Valjean, whose tongue would talk him into the nether re- 
gions, and whose hand, if it caught hold of some new Eurydice, would 
bring her out, even though it fetched everything else with her. I have 
Formineux, a blind man whose sense of smell is phenomenal ; and I have 
Lavenne, the greatest secret-service agent in the world. Bring me a book 
you can’t translate, the name of a man you can’t find, a crime you can’t 
fathom, a suspicion you want verified, you will find the answer at the 
Hétel de Sartines. One of these brave men, who are mine, will read 
the riddle. 

“ But outside the Hétel de Sartines, I have other men at my service. 
Yes, you will find a lot of people attached to us. You, yourself, my dear 
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Rochefort, have just become one of us. The Hétel de Sartines has touched 


Rochefort laughed. “If it does not touch me any more unpleasantly 
than now, I shall not mind,” said he. “But you have not yet ex- 
plained.” 

“ What?” 

“Your plans as to the Du Barry.” 

“Oh, that! I was coming to that; let me come to it in my own way. 
I have shown you the power at my disposal. I have all sorts of brains 
ready to work for me, all sorts of hands ready to do my bidding; but all 
those brains and hands would be useless to me had I not an intimate 
knowledge of their capacities, and had I not the power of selection. 
More than that, my dear Rochefort, I have, I believe, the dramatist’s 
gift of valuing and using shades of character. Dealing as I do with the 
most complex and highly civilized society in the world, I would be lost 
without this gift, which might have made me a good dramatist if Fate 
had not condemned me to be a policeman. In fact, my work at Ver- 
sailles and in Paris has mainly to do with the reading backwards through 
plots far more complicated than the plots of Moliére, to find the authors’ 
names. 

“ Now I come to the Du Barry business. This woman must be pre- 
sented to-morrow night. Choiseul has as good as stolen her carriage and 
her dressmaker—that will be put right. Choiseul has succeeded in 
making Madame de Bearn half-boil herself to death. But Choiseul, who 
fancies that he has the whole business in the palm of his hand, has 
reckoned without the Hétel de Sartines and the geniuses whom I have 
collected for years past, just as Monsieur d’Anjou collects seals, or Mon- 
sieur de Duras Roman coins. 

“T am about to employ one of these geniuses to work a miracle for 
Du Barry. His name is Ferminard. He lives at the Maison Gambrinus 
—which is a tavern in the Porcheron quarter—and, as you have promised 
to serve us, you will go there to-morrow at noon, or a little before, with 
my agent Lavenne, and conduct this Ferminard to the Rue de Valois. 
Lavenne will not go to the Rue de Valois, for I will have other work for 
him to do, and, besides, it is just as well for him not to go near the Du 
Barrys’ house, for, clever as he is in the art of disguise, Choiseul will 
have men watching all day who have the scent of hounds. We must 
run no risks.” 

“Tet us understand,” said Rochefort. “I am to meet your agent, 
Lavenne—where ? ” 

“He will call for you here.” 

“Good! Then I am to go with him to the Maison Gambrinus, find 
Ferminard, and conduct him to Madame du Bangs house in the Rue 
de Valois—all that seems very simple.” 
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“ Perhaps; but you must be on your guard, for this Ferminard is a 
bon viveur. Taverns simply suck him in, and were he to get lost in one, 
you would find him next drunk and useless.” 

“ A drunkard? ” 

“No, a man who drinks. Never look down on these people, Roche- 
fort. Drink may be simply the rags a beggar walks in, or the robes and 
regalia that a royal mind adorns itself with to enter the kingdom of 
dreams.” 

“ And what am I to tell this Ferminard to do?” 

“You are to tell him nothing, simply because you are a stranger to 
him, and he would look on orders from a stranger as an impertinence. 
Lavenne, however, knows him to the bone, and is a friend of his. Lavenne 
will therefore give him private instructions, and will then hand him over 
to you.” 

“Very well, I will obey your orders implicitly, though they com 
pletely mystify me.” 

“T assure you,” said De Sartines, “that I have no intention of 
mystifying you; but I cannot explain my idea to you, simply because 
I have to explain it to Lavenne. It is after four in the morning, and I 
must get back to the Hétel de Sartines. There is a man still watching 
at the corner of the street; he must not follow me. Now, do as I tell 
you. Take my black cloak and broad-brimmed hat and put them on. 
That is right. We are both about the same size. Go out, walk down the 
street, go down the Rue de la Tour and then through the Rue Picpus, 
returning here by the Rue de la Valliére. The fool will follow you all 
the time.” 

“And you?” 

“And I,” said De Sartines, putting on Rochefort’s cloak and hat, 
“will slip away to the Hétel de Sartines, whilst you are leading that sot 
his dance.” 

“ But he will follow me back here.” 

“Of course he will, and he will see you go in and shut the door. 
Lavenne will bring you back your cloak and hat in a parcel. The point 
is that they will never know that the man in the black cloak and hat, 
who left the Hétel du Barry with Monsieur Rochefort, returned to the 
Hétel de Sartines.” 

“But your carriage?” 

“T told the coachman to take the carriage back to the place it came 
from. They will not follow an empty carriage; were they to do so, they 
would get nothing for their pains, as it comes from a livery stable 
managed by the wife of Jumeau, that accountant of whom I spoke just 
now.” 

Rochefort looked in astonishment at this man, whose methods were 
as intricate and minute as the reasoning power that directed them; 
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whose life was a maze to which he alone possessed the clue, and whose 
path, though always sure of its objective, was never in a straight line. 

He followed implicitly the instructions he had received, conscious all 
the time that he was being tracked, and once glimpsing a stealthy form 
that slipped from house-shadow to house-shadow. When he returned, © 
De Sartines had vanished, and, casting himself on his bed dressed as he 
was, wearied with the night’s work, he fell asleep. © 


CHAPTER V 
FERMINARD 


WHEN he awoke, with the full daylight staring into the room, the 
first remembrance that came to him was that of Mademoiselle Fontrailles. 
The whole of the past night seemed like some page torn from a romance. 
Only the girl from the south seemed real. 

He was in love, for the first time in his life, and he did not recognize 
the fact that his passion had bound him openly to the Du Barrys, cast 
him head over heels into politics, to sink or swim with that exceedingly 
dubious family. | 

Rochefort had a big stake to lose; he had estates in Auvergne, his 
youth, and his position in society. He had no political ambitions, but 
he had an ambition ever living and always being gratified, to shine in 
his own peculiar way. He set the fashion in coats and morals, his sayings 
were repeated, even though many of them were scarcely worth repeti- 
tion. His eccentriciti@&, which were genuine and not assumed, were a 
feature of Paris life. Paris was his true home, and though he was seen 
frequently at Versailles, he was seen more often at the Café de Régence. 
He was the first of the dandies, the predecessor of the Boulevardier of 
the Boulevard de Gand and the Café de Paris, the prefiguration in flesh 
of Tornoni’s and the Second Empire. 

Our present utilitarian age could no more produce a Rochefort than 
one of our engineers could produce a butterfly. Only the full summer of 
social life which fell on Athens four hundred years before Christ, which 
fell on France in the time of the fourteenth and fifteenth Louis, and 
which brushed England with its wing in the time of the Regency, can 
produce these rare and useless human flowers. Useless, that is to say, 
as fine pictures, Ming figures, and live dragon-flies are useless. 

He had, then, a big stake to lose by venturing into the stormy arena 
of politics, for the hand of De Choiseul was a heavy hand, and with the 
famous diamond-rimmed snuff-box held many things, including confisca- 
tion, exile, and even imprisonment. 

But Rochefort never thought of this, and if he had thought of it, he 
would have pursued his present course absolutely unchecked. This dandy 
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and trifler with life had no thought at all for danger, and the prudence 
that arises from self-interest was not one of his possessions. 

Leaving all that aside, he was in love, and the object of his love was 
in the path of his present progress. 

He rang for Lermina, his valet, and bathed, and dressed himself 
with most scrupulous care. It was now half-past eleven. He ordered 
déjeuner to be served a quarter of an hour earlier than its usual time, 
and was seated at the meal when Lavenne was announced. 

He told the servant to show the visitor up, and when Lavenne en- 
tered rose from the table to greet him. 

Lavenne formed a striking contrast to the elegant Rochefort. 

Lavenne was a man who, at first sight, seemed a young man, and at 
second sight a man of middle age; soberly dressed, of middle height, 
and remarkable only for eyes wonderfully bright and luminous. 

Rochefort, who did not possess De Sartines’s power of reading men, 
had still the gift of deciding at once whether a person pleased him 
or not. 

He liked this man’s manner and appearance and face, and received 
him in a way that at once made the newcomer at home. 

Rochefort had not two manners, one for the rich and one for the 
poor; whilst always rigidly keeping his own place, he would talk famil- 
iarly with any one, from the King to the beggar at the corner of the 
street. But it would go hard with the man who presumed on this fact. . 
Lavenne knew Rochefort quite well by name and appearance, had ranked 
him among the titled larve of the court who were always passing under 
his eyes and sometimes through his hands, and was surprised to find, 
after a few minutes’ talk, how pleasant a person he was. 

“T have left the hat and cloak, monsieur, with your servant,” said 
Lavenne. “My master, the Comte de Sartines, gave me instructions to 
bring them with me.” 

“ Ah, the hat and cloak!” said Rochefort. “I had naptteii't them. 
Thanks. Will you not be seated? I have just finished déjeuner, and 
shall be quite at your disposal when the carriage arrives. I ordered it for 
twelve, as I suppose we had better drive to this place which is in the 
Porcheron district. Will you not have a glass of wine?” He poured 
out a glass of Beaune, and, whilst Lavenne drank it, finished his break- 
fast, chatting all the time, but saying nothing of the object of their 
journey, till they were in the carriage and driving to their destination. 

“ You expect to find him im, this Monsieur Ferminard ? ” asked Roche- 
fort. 

“Yes, monsieur ; he is very poor just now, and when in that state he 
avoids the streets and cafés.” 

“Sha!” said Rochefort, wondering how this very poor man, who 
avoided even the streets, could be of help to the powerful Comtesse du 
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Barry at one of the most critical moments of her life; but he said nothing 
more; he did not like to appear as though he were trying to draw 
Lavenne out. | 

The Porcheron quarter lay between the Faubourg Montmartre and 
La Ville ’Evéque; it was sparsely populated, and here, at a tavern 
the carriage drew up. 

This was the Maison Gambrinus, a house of considerable repute for 
the excellence of its wine. Founded in the year 1614 by William Gam- 
brinus, a Dutchman from Dordrecht, it was famous for three things: the 
excellence of its cookery, the goodness of its wine, and the modesty of its 
charges. Turgis, who now owned the place, possessed a wife who had 
been kitchen-maid at the Hétel Noailles under the famous Coquellard. 
Being a pretty girl, she had obtained from him, as a mark of his favor 
and as a wedding-gift, a receipt for stewing veal, that he reckoned as 
one of his chief possessions. This same receipt brought people to the 
Maison Gambrinus from all over Paris, so that Turgis did a fair-enough 
business. 

As the carriage drew up, a big man appeared at the door of the inn. 
He was so broad that he nearly filled the doorway, which was by no 
means narrow. One might have fancied that the mould for his face had 
been cast on that great and jovial day when Nature, tired of making 
ordinary folk, took thought and said to herself, “ Now let us make an 
innkeeper.” 

It was an ideal face of its kind; fat, material, smiling, and promis- 
ing everything in the way of good cheer and comfort. Yet to-day, to 
Lavenne’s surprise, this face, ordinarily so jovial, wore an expression 
that sat ill upon it, or, rather, one might say, it had lost somewhat the 

“ Turgis,” said Lavenne, as they followdd him into the big room 
with a sanded floor, which formed the salle-d-manger and bar combined, 
“we have come to see Monsieur Ferminard ; is he in? ” 

“ Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Turgis, “is he in! Why, Monsieur Lavenne, 
he has not been out for a fortnight; he has driven half my customers 
away, and his bill is still owing. Three hams, six dozen eggs, thirty-seven 
bottles of wine of Anjou, bread, salt, olives; a bill for sixty-five francs, 
to say nothing of the money I have lost through him. Before I take 
another poet as a guest, I will set a light with my own hand to the 
Maison Gambrinus. Listen to him!” 

From an edjeiaing resin the sound loud and 
voice, laughing, talking, bursting out now and then into snatches of song, 
and now low-pitched and seemingly engaged in argument. Then, all at 
once, came a furious stamping, a cry, and the sound of a table being 
overset. 

Vou. XCIII—27 
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“ Pardieu!” cried Rochefort, “he seems busy. What on earth is 
he doing? ” 

“Doing, monsieur!” replied the host. “Nothing. He is writing 
a play.” 

“Does he write with his feet, then, this Monsieur Ferminard? ” 

“ Aye, does he,” replied Turgis, bending to lift a bottle from the 
floor and placing it on one of the tables, “and -with his tongue and 
fists and head. Gascon that he is, he acts all his tragedies as he writes 
them. He has been writing a duel since noon, and has smashed God 
knows how much of my furniture! Sixty-five francs he owes me, which 
will not be paid till his tragedy is finished, by which time, Heaven help 
me! I fear he will have devoured and drunk the contents of my cellar 
and destroyed my inn. And, were it not that he is the best fellow 
going and once did me a service, I would bundle him out of my place 
neck and crop, poems, plays, and all.” 

The noise from the adjoining room suddenly ceased, as if the poet 
had become aware of the voices of the innkeeper and the new-comers. 
The door burst open, and a man in his shirt-sleeves, a short, rather 
stout, clean-shaved individual with a mobile face and bright, piercing 
eyes, appeared. He held a pen in his hand. . 

“ Cordieu!” cried this apparition, in a testy voice, speaking to the 
landlord without even a glance at the others. “Have you no thought 
for the comfort of your guests? With your chatter, chatter, chatter, you 
have spoiled one of the finest of my passages.” 

“ And what about my tables,” burst out Turgis, suddenly flying into 
a rage, “and my glasses? Four broken this day, and my wainscoting 
pierced with the point of your rapier, and my room half-wrecked—and 
you talk to me of your passages! What about my custom driven away? 
For one may not sneeze, it appears to me, without your poems being 
upset and your passages spoilt. What about my sixty-five francs?” 

“They shall be paid,” said the poet, taking a minor key. “ Ah, 
Monsieur Lavenne!” His eye had just fallen on Lavenne. 

“Pardon me,” said Lavenne to Rochefort. He went towards the 


_ tragedian, took him by the arm, and drew him into the adjoining room. 


Then he shut the door. 

Turgis wiped his forehead. “ His passages—I wish he would find a 
passage to take him to the devil! What may I get for monsieur?” 

“Get me a bottle of that wine for which you are so famous,” said 
Rochefort, taking a seat at a table, “and two glasses—that is right. 
He seems a strange customer, this Monsieur Ferminard.” 

“Oh, monsieur,” replied Turgis, opening the wine and filling the 
glasses, “ he would be right enough, were he only to stick to his trade.” 

“ And what is his trade?” 

“ An actor, monsieur ; he is a great actor, he belonged to the Théatre 
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Moliére; but he quarrelled with the director, and the quarrel came to 
blows, and Ferminard wounded the director. Yes, monsieur, he would 
now be in prison, only for Monsieur de Sartines, who took an interest in 
him, having seen him act. Ah, monsieur, he was a great actor. But he 
was not content to be an actor. Oh, no! What does he do but write a 
comedy himself, to beat Moliére, and what does he do but get the ear of 
the Dauphiness, and her permission to produce his precious comedy at 
Versailles, with court ladies and gentlemen to act in it. If he himself 
had acted in it, the thing would have been saved; but, belonging to the 
Théatre Moliére, he was bound by agreement not to act elsewhere. 

“ Well, monsieur, the thing went so badly, that he abused the actors 
and actresses when they came off the stage, and as a result he was caned 
by Monsieur de Coigny.” 

“ Ah,” said Rochefort, “I heard something of that; but I was away 
from Paris, and I did not hear the details. He abused them! Mordieu! 
that’s good.” 

“Yes, monsieur. I had the story from his own mouth. He told 
Madame de Duras, who was acting as one of his precious shepherdesses, 
that her head was as wooden as her legs. As for me, I should have been 
a mouse among all that company; but he—he does not care for the King 
himself, and so outraged does he feel, even still, that could he burn Ver- 
sailles down and all it contains, he would be happy. He is not the man 
to forgive the strokes of Monsieur de Coigny’s cane. Your health, mon- 
sieur! But the pity is that the fault was not with the actors, but with 
the play; that I have heard, and that I believe. It is common-sense, 
besides. I, for instance, am a very good man at selling that wine you 
are drinking. But if I were to go to Anjou and try to make that wine, I 
would not be good at the business. Just so, a man may be a very good 
actor, and yet may not be able to write a play that another man could 
act well in.” 

A sudden burst of laughter from the adjoining room cut Turgis 
short. 

“ What is up now, I wonder,” said he. 

“He seems to be laughing at something that Monsieur Lavenne is - 
telling him,” said Rochefort, whose interest in the whole affair had 
suddenly taken on an extra keenness, and who was deeply puzzled by 
a business of which he could find no possible explanation. “Come, 
refill your glass. You deserve to drink such good wine, since you choose 
to sell it.” 

The landlord did as he was told without the slightest trace of un- 
willingness, and they sat talking on indifferent matters till the door of 
the next room suddenly opened and Lavenne appeared. 

He took Rochefort outside the inn to the roadway, where the carriage 
was still in waiting. 
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“ Monsieur,” said Lavenne, “I have arranged everything with Fer- 
minard. But it is absolutely necessary that he should go to the Rue de 
Valois in such a fashion that no one can recognize him. Will you, 
therefore, take your seat in the carriage?—and he will join you in a 
few minutes.” 

“ Certainly,” said Rochefort, who had drunk enough wine, and on 
whom the conversation of the innkeeper had begun to pall. “ And here 
is a louis to pay the score. He can keep the change.” 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said Lavenne. “ You will see me no more, 
for my part in this business is now over.” 

“ Well, then, good-day to you,” said the Comte, “and thank you for 
your pleasant company.” 

Lavenne bowed and returned to the inn, and Rochefort, telling his 
coachman to wait, got into the carriage. Five minutes passed, and then 
ten. He was becoming impatient when from the inn door emerged an 
old man of miserable appearance, who blinked at the sun, blinked at the 
carriage, and then came towards it and placed his hand on the door- 
handle. 

Rochefort, who did not care for the appearance of this person, was on 
the point of asking him what the devil he wanted, when he caught a 
glimpse of Lavenne at the inn docr nodding to him to indicate that all 
was right. 

Then he grasped the fact that this incredible mass of decrepitude was 
Ferminard. 

He helped the old fellow in, and the driver, who already had his 
instructions, turned his horses, whipped them up, and started off in 
the direction of the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

“ Monsieur Ferminard,” said Rochefort, laughing, “if I had not had 
the honor of seeing you when comparatively young, I should not have 
known you in your old age.” 

“Oh, that is nothing, monsieur,” said Ferminard. “To turn one- 
self into an old man is an easy matter. The great difficulty is for an 
actor to turn himself into a youth. Has monsieur ever seen me act?” 

“ Often,” said Rochefort, who, in fact, had little care for the theatre 
and had never seen him act, “and I was charmed.” 

“Monsieur is very good to say so. As for me, I have never ‘om 
charmed by my own acting, though ’t was passable enough. But the fact 
is, monsieur, I was not born an actor. I was born a dramatist.” 

“Oho!” 

“Yes, monsieur, that is how fate treats one. My head is full of my 
creations; they seize me and make me write. Ah, whilst I am writing, 
then I can act; if I were impersonating one of my own characters on the 
stage, then I could act; but when I have to play the part of some other 
man’s creation in character, then I feel a stick.” 
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“You have written many plays?” 

“ Numerous, monsieur,” said the greatest actor and worst dramatist 
in France. 

“T hear you had one staged at Versailles.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” said Ferminard. “All France knows that tale. 
Ah, Dame, when I think of it, I could kick this coach to pieces, I could 
eat the world. Well, they shall be rewarded. Ferminard will have his 
revenge.” 

He laughed and clapped his thighs. 

They had entered the Rue Pontoise, which led into the Rue de 
Valois. 

“ And now, monsieur,” said Ferminard, “I will forget, if you please, 
that I am an actor, and remember that I am an old man.” 

He did, with strange effect. As the carriage turned into the court- 
yard of the Hétel du Barry, had any spy been watching the antique face 
of Ferminard at the window of the coach, he would have sent a report 
absolutely confusing to the Choiseul faction. He alighted, leaning on 
Rochefort’s arm. 

In the hall, when they were admitted, Jean du Barry, who was wait- 
ing, and who evidently had been advised by De Sartines of what to ex- 
pect, seized upon Ferminard as though he had been a long-lost treasure, 
and spirited him away down a corridor, apologizing to Rochefort, and 
calling back to him over his shoulder to wait for a moment until he 
returned. 

Rochefort, left alone, was turning to look at a stand of arms, sup- 
posed to contain the pikes and swords and spears of vanished Du Barrys 
slain in warfare, when a step drew his attention, and, turning, he found 
himself face to face with Javotte. 

He had completely forgotten Javotte; but she had not forgotten 
him. She had a tray of glasses in her hand, and as their eyes met she 
blushed, looked down, and then glanced up at him again with a charming 
smile. 

He had kissed her the night before; but she was only one of the 
thousand girls that the light-hearted Rochefort had kissed in passing, 
so to speak, and without ulterior intent. ' 

It was not the kiss lightly given that made Javotte blush; it was the 
presence of Rochefort. Since his rescue of her, he completely filled her 
mind. 

“ Ah, little one,” said he, “ good-morning.” 

-morning, monsieur.” 

_“ And where are you taking those glasses?” 

“To the room of Madame la Comtesse—thoug& I am no longer in 
her service.” 

“ No longer in her service? ” 
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“No, monsieur.” 

“ And in whose service are you now, petite?” 

“T belong to Mademoiselle Fontrailles, monsieur. I was only tem- 
porarily with Madame la Comtesse, and as her maid, Jacqueline, has 
returned to her this morning, and as I seemed to please Mademoiselle 
Fontrailles, who is staying here till after the presentation, I entered her 
service.” 

“ Aha!” said Rochefort. “And where does Mademoiselle Fontrailles 
live? ” 

“She has apartments in the Rue St. Dominic, monsieur, where she 
lives with her nurse.” 

“Her nurse!” 

“ Yes, monsieur, an old Indian woman, who is ‘as black as my shoe.” 

. The lively Javotte was proceeding to a vivacious description of her 
black sister from Martinique, when a step on the stairs checked her; she 
vanished with the glasses, and Rochefort, turning, found himself face 
to face with Mademoiselle Fontrailles, who had just entered the hall. 

They bowed to each other ceremoniously. 

It seemed to Rochefort that, beautiful as she had appeared on the 
night before, she was even more beautiful by daylight, here in the de- 
serted hall of the Hétel du Barry. 

“ Well, mademoiselle,” said he, “and how are things progressing? ” 

“ Marvellously, monsieur; but do not let us talk here of state se- 
crets.” She led the way into the little room where they had parted but 
a few hours ago. ; 

“The carriage has been arranged for; your coiffeur will, I am sure, 
prove a success. He has arrived, and the Vicomte Jean has put him 
under lock and key, with a pocketful of louis d’or to play with, and the 
promise of an equal amount when his work is done. My poor dress is 
now being altered and promises a perfect fit. We are saved, in fact, 
and thanks to you.” 

“No, mademoiselle, thanks to Luck, for, if I had not gone to Choi- 
seul’s ball, I should not have met you.” 

“You mean, you would not have discovered the plot to steal the car- 
riage and the dress.” 

“But for you, the plot would have lain in my mind unrevealed. I 
have a horror of court intrigue. As it is, I have set myself against 
Choiseul and killed one of his agents, and thwarted his best hopes; but 
I count all that nothing in your service.” 

Mademoiselle Fontrailles gazed at him steadily, as he stood there 
with this patent declaration of homage upon his lips, and all the laughter 
and lightness gone from his happy-go-lucky and defiant face. Javotte 
had told the whole story of her rescue and of his part in it, of how 
Camus had behaved to her, and of how Rochefort had treated Camus. 
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All this had cast a strong and pleasing light into those retiring angles 
of his character, which she had tried vainly to gauge the night before. 

Rochefort pleased her now very much indeed. She had no illusions 
about him; her faultless instinct told her very plainly that here was a 
man of the true Parisian stock, half courtier, half boulevardier; dressed 
as beautifully as a May morning, and no doubt as false and fickle in 
promise. Yet his action of the night before in protecting Javotte, the 
fact that he had killed the ruffian who attacked her, cuffed Camus, and 
escorted her to safe protection, all this spoke of a decision and force and 
generosity of character she had not expected. His action in the Du Barry 
affair completed the business. 

She guessed now from his face and manner what was in his mind, 
and that the slightest weakening on her part would bring him down 
on his knee before her. 

“T thank you, monsieur,” said she; “and now to the question of the 
Comtesse de Bearn.” 

“ Ah,” said Rochefort, inwardly cursing the Comtesse de Bearn, “I 
had forgotten the Comtesse. And how is she this morning? ” 

“She is still very bad.” 

“And to-night? ” 

“She will be quite unable to attend at Versailles.” 

Rochefort was about to make a remark when the door leading to the 
adjoining room opened, and Madame du Barry herself appeared, young, 
fresh, triumphant, and laughing. 

“Did I hear you speaking of the Comtesse de Bearn?” asked she, 
as she extended her hand to Rochefort. 

“Yes, madame, and I am much grieved to hear that she is still 
indisposed.” 

“Then, monsieur, you have heard false news. Madame la Comtesse 
has nearly recovered, and will be quite well enough to act for me 
to-night.” 

Mademoiselle Fontrailles smiled, and Rochefort, not knowing what 
to make of these contradictory statements, stood glancing from one to 
the other of his informers. . 

“Not only that,” continued Madame du Barry, “but you must tell 
every one the news. That Madame la Comtesse has had a slight acci- 
dent, and has now perfectly recovered. Tell it in the cafés, on the 
streets, to all your acquaintances. The news will fly to the Choiseuls 
as swiftly as a swallow, or swifter, for nothing travels faster than bad 
news. And now I must dismiss you, dear Monsieur Rochefort, for I 
have a world of business before me—but only till to-night, when we will 
meet at Versailles. You will be there, will you not?” 

“ Yes,” said Rochefort. “TI shall be there to see your triumph—and 
Mademoiselle Fontrailles? ” 
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“T shall not be there,” said the girl, “or only in spirit; but my 
dress will be there.” 

“ Ah,” said Rochefort, “even that is something!” 

Then off he went to spread the news. Light-hearted now and laugh- 
ing, for some instinct told him that, though his affair had seemingly 
not made an inch of progress, all was well between him and Camille 
Fontrailles. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE COMTESSE DE BEARN IS SORELY PUZZLED 


To present the mentality of the Comtesse de Bearn, one would have 
to reconstruct the lady and rebuild from all sorts of medieval constitu- 
ents her mind, person, and dress. Feudal times have left us cities 
such as Nuremburg and Vittoria standing just as they stood in the 
twilight of the Middle Ages, but the people have vanished, only vaguely 
to be recalled. 

The Comtesse de Bearn was medieval, and carried the twelfth century 
clinging to her coif and mantelet right into the heart of the Paris of 
1770. Arrogant, narrow, superstitious, and proud as Lucifer, this old 
lady, impoverished by years of litigation with the family of Saluce, in- 
veigled up to Paris by a false statement that her lawsuit was about to be 
settled to her advantage, entertained by the Du Barrys and filled by 
them with promises and hopes, had agreed to act as introducer to the 
Countess ; disliking the business, but prepared to swallow it for the sake 
of the lawsuit. 

Choiseul’s note conveyed in the basket of flowers had acted with 
withering effect. It was written by a master-mind that understood finely 
the mind it was addressing, and its one object was to convey the sentence: 
“You have been tricked.” 

She saw the truth at once: she had been fetched up to Paris to act 
as a servant in the Du Barrys’ interests; she had been outwitted, played 
with. In an instant twenty obscure and dubious happenings fell into 
their proper place, and she saw in a flash not only the deception, but the 
fact that when she was done with she would be cast aside like a sucked 
orange. 

The unholy anger that filled the old lady’s mind might have led her 
at once to open revolt had she not possessed a lively sense of the power 
of the Du Barrys and an instinctive fear of the Vicomte Jean. To 
revolt and say, “I will take no part in the presentation,” would have 

‘led to a pitched battle in which she felt she would be worsted. She was 
too old and friendless to fight all these young, vigorous people who were 
on their own ground. But she would not present the woman who had 
tricked her at the Court of Versailles. 
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She boiled a pot of chocolate and poured the contents over her foot 
and leg. The physical agony was nothing to the satisfaction of her 
mind. Madame du Barry’s face when she saw the wound was more 
soothing than all the cold cream that Noirmont, the Du Barry’s doctor, 
applied to the scald, and this morning, stretched on her back, with her 
leg swathed in cotton and the pain eased, she revelled in the thought 
of her enemy’s discomfiture. She felt no fear, they could not kill her; 
they could not turn her out of the house—she was an honored guest; 
and she lay waiting for the distraction and the wailing and tears of the 
Du Barry woman and the storming of the Vicomte Jean. ~ 

Instead of these came, at twelve o’clock or thereabouts, Noirmont 
the physician, accompanied by Chon du Barry, who had just arrived from 
Luciennes. The charming Chon seemed in the best spirits and was 
full of solicitude and pity for her “ dear Countess.” 

Noirmont examined the leg, declared that his treatment had pro- 
duced a decidedly beneficial effect, and, without a word as to when the 
patient might expect to be able to walk again, bowed himself out, leaving 
Chon and the Countess together. 

“You see, my dear lady,” said the old woman, “how fallible we all 
are to accident. But for that unlucky pot of chocolate, I would now be 
dressed and ready to pay my devoirs to Madame la Comtesse; as it is, 
if I am able to leave my bed in a week’s time I will be fortunate, and 


even then I will, without doubt, have to be carried from this house to my 
” 


“ Madame,” said Chon devoutly, “ we are all in the hands of Provi- 
dence, whose decrees are inscrutable. Let us, then, bear our troubles 
with spirit and hope for the best.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried the old woman, irritated at the extraordinary 
cheerfulness of the other and feeling instinctively that some new move 
of the accursed Du Barrys was in progress, “it is easy for the whole in 
body and limb to dictate cheerfulness to the afflicted. Here am I laid up 
and my affairs needing my attention in the country; but I think less of 
them than of the court to-night, which I am unable to attend, and of 
the presentation from which I am debarred from taking my part. Not 
on my own account, for I have long given up the vanities of the world; 
but on account of Madame la Comtesse du Barry.” 

“Truly, there seems a fate in it,” said Chon, with great composure 
and cheerfulness. “Everything seemed going on so happily for your 
interests and ours. Well, it cannot be helped; there is no use in grum- 
bling. The great thing now, dear Madame de Bearn, is your health— 
which is, after all, more important to you than money or success in law- 
suits. Can I order you anything that you may require? ” ; 

The only thing Madame de Bearn could have wished for at the 
moment was Madame du Barry’s head on a charger, but she did not put 
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her desire in words. She lay watching with her bright old eyes whilst 
Chon, with a curtsey, turned and left the room. Then she lay thinking. 

She was beaten. The Du Barrys had in some way found a method of 
evading defeat. Unfortunate Countess, when she had put herself to all 
this pain and discomfort, she little knew that she was setting herself, 
not against the Du Barrys alone, but against De Sartines and all the 
wit, ingenuity, and genius of the Hétel de Sartines. Moss-grown in her 
old chateau by the Meuse, she knew nothing of Paris, its trickery, and its 
artifice. She had all this yet to learn. 

All that she knew now was the fact that the plans of her enemies 
were prospering, and the mad desire to thwart them would have given 
her energy and fortitude enough to leave her bed and hobble from the 
house, had she not known quite well that such a thing was impossible. 
The Du Barrys would not let her go. 

Then a plan occurred to her. 

She rang the bell, which had been placed on the table beside her, and 
when the maid entered ordered her to fetch at once Madame Turgis, 
the old lady from her province who had sent her the basket of flowers. 
“ She lives in the Rue Petit Picpus, No. 10,” said she. “ And ask her 
to come at once, for I feel worse. Mon Dieu! I believe I am dying.” 

The maid left the room, promising to comply with the order. Five 
minutes passed, and then came a knock at the door, which opened, dis- 
closing the Vicomte Jean. He was all smiles and apologies and affa- 
bility. Did the Comtesse feel worse? Should they send again for Noir- 
mont? The maid had gone to fetch Madame Turgis, who would be here 
no doubt immediately. Would not Madame la Comtesse take some 
extra nourishment? Some soup? 

Then he retired as gracefully as he had entered, and the Comtesse de 
Bearn waited. 

At one o’clock the maid came back. Madame Turgis was from home, 
but a message had been left asking her to call at once on her return. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” cried the old woman, recognizing at 
once that she had been done again, and that the maid had doubtless 
never left the house; seeing also her great mistake in not having used 
bribery. “ And here am I lying in pain, and perhaps before she comes 
I may be gone and my dying bequests will never be known. But wait.” 

She took something from under her pillow. It was a handkerchief 
tightly rolled up. She unrolled the handkerchief carefully. There were 
half-a-dozen gold coins in it—louis d’ors stamped with the stately profile 
of the fourteenth Louis. There was also a Rose noble. 

It was part of the hoard which she kept at the Chateau de Bearn, on 
which she had drawn for travelling contingencies. 

Taking a louis and folding up the rest, she held it out between finger 
and thumb. 
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“For you,” said she. 

The maid advanced to take the coin. 

“—when Madame Turgis arrives,” finished the old woman with a 
snap, withdrawing the coin and hiding her hand under the bed-clothes. 
“ So go now like a good girl, or find some messenger to go for you. Tell 
Madame Turgis that the Comtesse de Bearn has need for her at once. 
Then the louis will be yours to do what you like with—eh? ’Tis not 
often a louis is earned so cheap. Youll have a young man of your 
own, and nothing holds ’em like a bit of fine dress; and I ’ll look among 
my things and see if I can’t find you a bit of lace or a trinket to put on 
top of the louis; and—put your pretty ear down to me—don’t let any 
one know I’ve sent to Madame Turgis. It’s a secret between us about 
some property in the country. You understand me?” 

Jehanneton, the maid, assented and left the room, nodding her head, 
to acquaint immediately the powers below of this attempt at bribery and 
corruption. 

At five o’clock a new maid arrived with a tray containing soup and 
minced chicken. 

“What has become of Jehanneton?” asked the old woman. 

“ Jehanneton went out, and has not yet come back,” replied the other. 
“T do not know where she has gone. Does Madame feel better?” 

The invalid drank her soup and ate her chicken. She had been duped 
again, and she knew it. Her only consolation was the fact that she 
had not parted with the louis. 

At six she rang for a light. The maid who answered the summons 
not only brought a lamp, but put a lighted taper to all the candles about 
the dressing-table. 

“ Ma fot!” cried the Comtesse. “I did not tell you to light those.” 

“Tt is by my mistress’s orders,” replied the maid, lighting as she 
spoke several more candles that stood on the bureau, till the room had 
almost the appearance of a chapelle ardente, an appearance that was 
helped out by the corpse-like figure on the bed. Then the maid went out. 


CHAPTER VII 
FERMINARD THE ARTIST 


Five minutes later a knock came to the door, and a man entered. It 
was Ferminard. He was carrying the stiff brocade dress of Madame de | 
Bearn over his left arm. In his right hand he carried a wig-block on 
which was a wig such as then was worn by the elderly women of the 
court who had the misfortune to be thin-haired or bald. 

The thing carried by Ferminard was less a wig than a structure of 
hair, a prefiguration of those towers and bastions with which the ladies 
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of the sixteenth Louis’s reign adorned their heads. Hideous Bastilles, — 
which one would fancy did not require arming with guns to frighten 
Love from making any attack on the wearers. 

Under his right arm Ferminard also carried a rolled-up parcel. 
He made a bow to the occupant of the bed as he entered, and then 
advanced straight to the dressing-table, where he deposited the wig-block 
and the parcel, whilst the door closed, drawn to by some one in the 
corridor outside. 

“My hair!—my dress!—and, mon Dieu! a man in the room with 
me!” cried the Comtesse, seizing. the bell on the table beside her and 
ringing it. “ Monsieur, open that door, or I will cry for help!” 

“ Madame,” said Ferminard, placing the dress on a chair, “ we are 
both of an age. Calm yourself and regard me as though I were not here. 
Beside, I am not a man, I am an artist, and, so far from molesting you, 
I have come to pay you the greatest compliment in my power by pro- . 
ducing your portrait.” 

He drew a chair to the dressing-table and proceeded to unroll the 
bundle which contained bottles of pigment, some brushes, and a host of 
other materials. 

The old woman on the bed lay watching him like a mesmerized fowl. 

Her portrait, at her time of life, in her condition! What trick was 
this of the Du Barrys’? She was soon to learn. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PRESENTATION 


Tue Versailles of to-day stands alone in desolation among all the 
other buildings left to us by the Past. That vast courtyard through 
whose gates the dusty and travel-stained berlines of the ambassadors 
used to pass; those thousand windows, vacant and cleaned by the munici- 
pality; those fountains and terraces and statues and vistas—across all 
these lies written the word which is at once their motto and their explana- 
tion: Fuimus—we have been. 

It is the palace of echoes. 

But it is more than this. It is France herself. Not the France of 
to-day, banker- and bouwrgeois-ridden, nor the France of -the Second 
Empire, vulgar and painted, nor the Napoleonic France, half a brothel, 
half a barrack. Across all these and the fumes of the Revolution Ver- 
sailles calls to us, “I am France. Before I was built I was born in 
the dreams of the Gallic people. I am the concretion in stone of all the 
opulence and splendor and license of mind which found a focus in the 
reign of Le Roi Soleil; the Hétel St. Pol foreshadowed me, and Vaux, 
and Chambord and all those chateaux that mirror themselves in the 
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Loire. I am the wealth of Jacques Coeur, the bravery of Richelieu and 
Turenne, the laughter of Rabelais, the songs of Villon, the beauty of 
Marion de |’Orme, the licentiousness of Montpensier, the arrogance of 
Fouquet. Of all that splendor I remain—an echo and a dream.” =~ 

But to-night, in the year of our Lord 1770, Versailles, living and 
splendid, a galaxy of lights that might have been seen from leagues away, 
the huge park filled with the sound of the wind in the trees and the 
waters of the fountains, the great courtyard ablaze with lamps and 
torches and colored with the uniforms of the Guards and the Swiss— 
to-night Versailles was drawing towards herself the whole world in the 
form of the ambassadors of Europe, the whole court of France, and a 
majority of the population of Paris. 

The Place d’Armes was thronged, and the Paris road, a league from 
the gates; bourgeois and beggar, the hungry and well-fed, the maimed, 
the halt, and the blind, apprentice and shop-girl, all were there, a 
seething mass attracted to the festivity as moths are attracted by a lamp, 
and all filled with one idea: the Du Barry. 

The news of the friction at court had gone amongst the people. It 
was said that the Du Barry had been forbidden at the last moment to 
attend, that the presentation had been cancelled, that she was ill, 
that the Vicomte Jean had insulted Monsieur le Duc de Choiseul, that 
the arrival of the Dauphiness had been hurried and that she was already 
at Versailles, and that she had refused to receive the favorite. All of 
which statements and a hundred others more wild and improbable were 
bandied about during the glorious excitement to be got by watching the 
blazing windows of the Palace, the uniformed figures of the guards, 
and the steady stream of carriages coming from Versailles and Paris. 

Rochefort arrived at nine o’clock, that is to say an hour before the 
time of the ceremony; his carriage immediately followed that of the 
Duce de Richelieu. The entrance-hall was crowded, and the “ Escalier des 
Ambassadeurs ” thronged. This great staircase, now removed, led by a 
broad, unbalustraded flight of eleven marble steps to a landing where 
beneath the bust of Louis XV a fountain played, gushing its waters 
into a broad basin supported by Tritons, dolphins, and sea-nymphs. 
From here a balustraded staircase swept up to right and left, and here, 
just by the fountain, Rochefort found himself cheek by jowl with De 
Sartines, who had arrived just before Monsieur de Richelieu. 

“ Ah,” said De Sartines, recognizing the other, “and when did you 
arrive?” 

“Why, it seems to me an hour ago,” replied the other, “ judging by. 
the time I have been getting thus far—to be more precise, I came imme- 
diately after Monsieur de Richelieu. And how are your dear thieves 
and people getting on? I should imagine they are mostly at Versailles 
to-night, to judge by the crowds in the Paris road.” 
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“Oh,” replied De Sartines, “I dare say there are enough of them 
left in Paris to keep my agents busy. And how did you like Lavenne? ” 

“He was charming. If all your thief-catchers were such perfect 
gentlemen, I would pray Ged to turn a few of our gentlemen into thief- 
catchers. But he was not so charming as your dramatist, Monsieur Fer- 
minard, the gentleman who writes plays with his feet—it seems to me.” 

Sartines nudged him to keep silence. They had reached the corridor 
leading to the Hall of Mirrors, and here the Minister of Police drew 
his companion into an alcove. 

“Do not mention the name Ferminard here; the walls have ears and 
the statues have tongues. Forget it, my dear Rochefort. Remember 
Monsieur d’Ombreval’s maxim: ‘ Forget so that you may not be for- 
gotten.’ 

“In other words, that you may not be put in the Bastille?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Then I will forget the name Ferminard. But, before Heaven, I 
will never be able to forget the person! He amused me vastly. And 
now, my dear Sartines, without mentioning names—how are things 
going?” 

“ What things?” 

“Why, the Presentation.” 

“ Admirably.” 

“Then the lady with the scalded leg——” 

Hush ! ‘ 

“There is no one near, and, besides, I was only inquiring after 
health.” 

“ Well, her health is still bad.” 

“ Will she be here to-night ? ” 

“ You will see—ask me no more about her. Besides, I have something 
else to talk of. Your man, whom you put out of action the night before 
last, has been found.” 

“The man I put my sword through?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well,” said Rochefort, laughing, “I don’t envy the finder—that is 
to say, if he has any sense of beauty.” 

“ Rochefort,” said De Sartines, “It would not trouble me a denier 
were forty like him found every morning in the streets of Paris; but in 
this case you have to be on your guard, for he was found, not by one of 
my agents, but by one of Choiseul’s. The news came to me through 

Choiseul.” 
“ Ah!” said Rochefort, becoming serious. “Is that so?” 

“With a request that I should investigate the matter. If that were 
all, it would be nothing; the danger to you is that Choiseul no doubt 
has started investigating the matter for himself.” 
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Sartines, having delivered himself of this warning, turned to the 
Comte d’Egmont, who was passing, and walked off with him, leaving 
Rochefort to digest his words. 

Rochefort for a moment was depressed ; he did not like the idea of this 
dead man turning up arm-in-arm, so to speak, with Choiseul. He had 
no remorse at all about the ruffian, but he had a lively feeling that should _ 
Choiseul discover the truth he would avenge the death of this villain, 
deserved even though it was. 

Then he put the matter from his mind and passed with the throng _ 
through the Hall of Mirrors towards the salon where the presentations 
took place. 

On the way he passed Camus, a ee 
Comte d’Harcourt. 

Madame Camus was rather plain, older than her husband, and afflicted 
with a slight limp. An impediment in her walk, to quote Monsieur de 
Richelieu. 

Camus’s marriage with this woman was a mystery. She was the 
third daughter of the Comte de Grigny, who owned a chateau in Touraine 
and little else if we except numerous debts. She was plain, without 
dowry, and had a limp. It may have been the comment of Froissart on 
women so affected, or that her plainness appealed to him in some 
curious way, the fact remained that Camus had married her and—so 
people said—was heartily sick of his bargain. 

The Hall of Mirrors gave one eyes at the back of one’s head, and 
Camus, though his back was half turned to Rochefort, saw his mirrored 
reflection approach and pass; but he did not take the slightest notice of 
his enemy, continuing his conversation whilst Rochefort passed on to- 
wards the wide-open door of the Salon of Presentations. 

; Rochefort was one of those implacable men who never apologize, 

even if they are in the wrong. Camus had been his friend, or, at least, 
a very close acquaintance, and he had struck Camus in the face. If 
Camus did not choose to wipe out the insult, it was no affair of Roche- 
fort’s. He was ready to fight. He was not angry now with Camus; 
his attitude of mind was entirely one of contempt, and he passed on 
haughtily to the Hall of Presentations, where he soon found enough 
to distract his attention from personal matters. 

The Hall of Presentdtions, vast, lit by a thousand lights, gave to the 
eye a picture of magnificence and splendor sufficient to quell even the 
most daring imagination. 

The Escalier des Ambassadeurs had been thronged, the corridors and 
the Hall of Mirrors crowded, but here, so wide was the floor space, so 
lofty the painted ceiling, that the idea “crowd” vanished, or at least 
became subordinated to the idea of magnificence. One would not dream 
of associating the word “solemnity” with the word “ butterfly,” yet 
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could one see the congregation of a million butterflies, variegated and 
gorgeous, drawn from all quarters of the earth towards one great festival, 
the word “ solemnity ” on the lips of the gazer might not be out of place. 

So, to-night, at Versailles, all these butterflies of the social world 
of France, colored, jewelled, beautiful, filling the vast Salon of Presen- 
tations with a moving picture brilliant as a painting by Diaz—all these 
men and women, individually insignificant, produced by their setting 
and congregation that effect of solemnity which Versailles alone could 
produce from the frivolous. 

The great clock of the Hall of Presentations pointed to ten minutes 
to ten. The King had not appeared yet, nor would he do so till the 
stroke of the hour. 

The Presentation was fixed for ten. Rochefort knew everybody, and 
the man who knows everybody knows nobody. That was Rochefort’s 
position at the Court of Versailles: he belonged to no faction and so 
had no special enemies—or friends. He did not fear enemies nor did he 
want friends. Outside the Court, in Paris, he had several trusty ones 
who would have let themselves be cut in pieces for him; they were suffi- 
cient for him, for it was a maxim of his life that out of all the people 
a man knows he will be lucky if he numbers two who are disinterested. 
He did not invent this maxim. Experience had taught it to him. 

He passed now from group to group, nodding to this person and 
talking to that, and everywhere he found an air of inattention, an atmos- 
phere of restlessness, such as may be noticed among people who are 
awaiting some momentous decision. 

They were, in fact, awaiting the decision of Fate as to the presenta- 
tion of the Du Barry. Among the majority of the courtiers nothing was 
definitely known, but a great deal was suspected. Rumors had gone 
about that it was now absolutely certain that the presentation would not 
take place, and all these rumors had come, funnily enough, not from the 
Choiseuls, but from the Vicomte Jean. The Choiseul faction, or, rather, 
the head centre of it, said nothing; for them the thing was assured. 
They had robbed the Countess not only of her dress, her coiffeur, and her 
carriage, but of her sponsor. 

Camus, who had stolen the carriage, had followed Rochefort into the 
Hall of Presentations, and was now speaking to Coigny, Choiseul’s right- 
hand man. Coigny, who had experienced a shock of surprise at seeing 
Camus so early, interrupted him. 

“The carriage?” 

“Tt is quite safe,” replied Camus. “The deed is accomplished.” 

“ But how are you here so soon?” 

“Oh, ma foi!” said Camus. “Am I a tortoise? Having placed 
the thing in the coach-house of a well-trusted friend, I went home, 
dressed, and came on here.” 
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“ Ah, but suppose this well-trusted friend of yours were to betray you 
at the last moment, harness his horses to the precious carriage, and drive 
it to the Rue de Valois?” 

Camus laughed. “Can you drive a carriage without wheels? It 
took seventeen minutes only to remove the wheels and make firewood 
of them with a sharp axe, to knock the windows to pieces, strip out the 
linings, and rip to pieces the cushions. If the Du Barry drives to Ver- 
sailles in that carriage—well, my friend, all I can say is the vehicle will 
match her reputation.” 

“Thanks,” said Coigny. “You have worked well, and you have 
Choiseul’s thanks.” He moved away, drawn by the sight of another of — 
his confederates, who had just appeared. 

It was the Marquis Monpavon, twenty years of age, cool, insolent, a 
bully and scamp of the first water, with a smooth, puerile, egg-shaped 
face that made respectable fingers itch to smack it. 

“The dressmaker?” said Coigny. 

“She was charming,” replied Monpavon. “I have quite lost my 
heart to her. I have made an arrangement to meet her to-morrow 
evening at the corner of the Rue Picpus.” 

“But the dress?” 

“ What dress?” 

“The Du Barry’s! Good God! you did not forget about the dress? ” 

“No,” replied Monpavon; “I did not forget about the dress. The 
next time you see that dress it will be on a mermaid in the Morgue. It is 
now in the Seine; what ’s more, it is in a sack which also encloses a few 
stones.” 

“Thanks, Monpavon. I will tell Choiseul.” He hurried away, at- 
tracted by another newcomer. This time it was Monsieur d’Estouteville, 
an exquisite who seemed to have no bones, so indolently did he carry 
himself. 

“The coiffeur? ” asked Coigny in a low voice, as he ranged alongside 
of this person. “What have you done with him?” 

“He is safe,” replied D’Estouteville. - 

“ Where? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But, heavens! did you not undertake to have him guarded? Yet 
you do not know where he is! ” 

“T only know that he is in Paris somewhere. My dear Coigny, I 
could have given him no better guardian than the guardian he has 
chosen for himself—drink.” 

“Oh, you made him drunk?” 

“Oh, no. It was a happy accident. Tt was this way. I had him 
brought to my house on an urgent summons. He was shown into a 
room where some wine was set out, quite by accident, and when I came 
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to interview him with a puree full of gold for his seduction, I found 
he had been at the wine. He was talkative and flushed. Now, said I to 
myself, why should I pay five thousand francs for what I can obtain for 
a bottle of wine or two? So I ordered up some Rousillon and made him 
drunk.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“He quite forgot that he was a hairdresser at the end of the first 
bottle; before he had finished the second, he grew quarrelsome, and 
would have drawn his sword ;* then he fell asleep, and my servants took 
him and laid him out by the wall that borders the cemetery of the Inno- 
cents. It was then half-past six o’clock, No man, not even His 
Majesty’s physician, could turn him into a hairdresser again before to- 
morrow morning. So, you see, by a stroke of luck I saved five thousand 
francs and avoided the implication in this affair that a bribe given to a 
barber might have occasioned all of us.” 

“Good!” said Coigny. He knew quite well that the apparently 
boneless D’Estouteville was one of the elect of chicanery, was as good a 
swordsman almost as Beauregard, and could outslang a fish-fag on the 
Petit Pont were he called to the test; but he had not expected such a 
brilliant piece of work as this. “Good! I will tell Choiseul that story. 
By the way, you are expected in his private apartments after this affair 
is over. You will not find him ungenerous, I think. Tell Monpavon 
and the others that they are expected also.” 

He walked away to where the Duc de Choiseul was standing talking 
to some gentlemen. It was now after ten, and the King had not yet 
appeared, though the hour for the presentation had arrived. 

He drew the Minister aside and informed him of the reports he had 
just received from D’Estouteville, Monpavon, and Camus, and Choiseul 
was in the act of congratulating him when the whole brilliant assem- 
blage turned as if touched by a magician’s wand; conversation died 
away and silence fell upon the Chamber of Presentations. 

The King had entered by the door leading from his apartments. He 
wore the order of the Golden Fleece. Glancing from right to left, he 
advanced, followed by his suite, till, seeing Choiseul, he paused whilst 
the Minister advanced, bowing before him. 

Choiseul saw that His Majesty was in a temper. He knew quite well 
that the King had made his appearance thus late not because of laziness 
or indifference, but simply because he had been waiting the arrival of 
Madame du Barry. The King, in fact, had been kept informed of all the 
guests who had arrived. Ten o’clock was the hour for the presentation, 


' and now at a quarter past ten His Majesty, never patient of delay, had 


left his apartments to seek the truth for himself. 


* Hairdressers alone among tradesmen were permitted to wear swords. 
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“The Countess is late, Choiseul,” said the King. 

“The journey from Paris is a long one, sire,” replied the Minister, 
“and some delay may have occurred on it.” 

’ “Or some accident,” said the King. “ Well, Choiseul, should some 
accident have happened to the poor Comtesse upon the road, we shall 
inquire into the cause of it, and I shall place the matter in your hands 
to find out and to punish, if necessary. But should the accident have 
happened in Paris, our Minister of Police will take the matter in his 
hands. Ah, there is De Sartines. Sartineg, it seems that the Comtesse 
is late.” 

“Yes, sire,” replied the Minister of Police. “The carriage may 
have been delayed by the crowds that throng the Paris road. But she 
will arrive in safety, if I am not much mistaken, before the half-hour has 
struck.” 

Choiseul smiled inwardly, and those members of the Choiseul faction 
who were within earshot of this conversation glanced at one another. 
They knew all, and that the Comtesse was barred from the triumph of 
her presentation as completely as though Oceanos, the ruler of earth- 
quakes as well as seas, had raised a ridge of Alps between the bankeu of 
Paris and the gates of Versailles. 

The half-hour struck, and Choiseul, freed from His Majesty, who 
had passed on to speak to the Duc de Richelieu, turned to De Sartines. 

“Well, monsieur,” said Choiseul, “it seems that the clock has de- 
clared you a false prophet.” © 

“ Monsieur,” replied De Sartines, looking at his watch, “the clock 
of the Chamber of Presentations, as you ought very well to know, is 
always kept five minutes in advance of the hour, by an order given by his 
late Majesty to Noirmont, the keeper of the clocks of the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. It is now twenty-five and a half minutes past ten. Ah! what is 

A hush had fallen on the assembly; around the door leading to the 
corridor of entrance the people had drawn back as the waves of the Red 
Sea drew back before the rod of Moses. 

The usher had appeared. He stood rigid as a statue, his profile to 
the room; then, turning and fronting the great assembly and the lake 
of parquet floor where His Majesty stood in sudden and splendid isola- 
tion, he grounded the butt of his wand and announced to the grand 
master of the ceremonies: 

“The Comtesse du Barry. The Comtesse de Bearn.” 

Never had Madame du Barry looked more beautiful than now, as she 
advanced, led by this lady of the old régime, stiff, as though awakened 
from some tomb of the past, proud as though she carried with her the 
memory of the Austrian, remote from the present day as the wars of the 
Fronde and the beauty of Madame de Chevreuse. 
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It was the youth and age of France, and Sartines, gazing at Madame 
de Bearn as one gazes at a great actor, murmured to himself: 
“ What a masterpiece! ” 


CHAPTER IX 


ROCHEFORTS REWARD 


Tue presentation was over. The Choiseuls were defeated. Madame 
du Barry was passing hither and thither, speaking to this one and that, 
and poisoning her enemies with her sweetest smiles. The King was 
delighted, and Choiseul, devouring his own heart, was kissing the favor- 
ite’s hand. Smiles, smiles everywhere, and poisonous hatred so wonder- 
fully masked that the washerwoman to the Duc d’Aiguillon might have 
thought herself the best-loved woman in France. 

} And Madame de Bearn? Madame de Bearn had vanished. Sartines 

; had enveloped her in a cloud and escorted her to her carriage; she had 
_ injured her leg that day and required rest; she had braved pain and 
discomfort to obey the wish of His Majesty. Wonderful woman! No- 


body cared; the people who had never seen Madame de Bearn before, 
and who did not especially care if they never saw her again, took no 


q interest in her person or her leg. 
§ The Du Barry had triumphed, and they were paying their court to 
her. Rochefort, who had been following the whole proceedings of the — 
| evening with an interest which he had rarely experienced before in his 
) life, approached De Sartines, who had just returned from escorting 
Madame de Bearn to her carriage; with that lightness of heart with 
which men sometimes approach their fate, he drew the Minister of 
Police a bit to one side. 

“ And Ferminard?” said he. 

“Pardon me,” said De Sartines, “I do not understand your mean- 
ing. What about Ferminard?” 

“Oh,” said Rochefort, laughing, “I was only — to compli- 
ment you on having discovered so consummate an actor.” 

Sartines said nothing for a moment, fixing Rochefort meanwhile with 
his eye as though he wished to read the very depths of the young man’s 
soul. 

Then he said, speaking slowly and in a voice so low that it was only 
just audible to his companion: 

“ Rochefort, by accident you have been drawn into a little conspiracy 
of the Court; by luck you are able to escape from it, if you choose to 
hold your tongue forever on what you have seen and heard. You 
imagine that Ferminard came here to-night and laid his genius at the 
feet of Madame la Comtesse by acting for her the part of Madame de 
Bearn. All I can say is, imagine what you please, but say nothing; 
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for, mark you, should anything of this be spoken of by you, friend though 
I am to you, my hand would fall automatically on you and the future 
of Monsieur de Rochefort would be four blank walls.” 

“ You threaten! ” said Rochefort haughtily. 

“ Monsieur, I never threaten; I only advise. You have acted well 
in this affair; act still better by forgetting it all. And now that it is 
over, I am deputed to hand you your reward.” 

“ My reward!” 

Sartines took a little note from his pocket and handed it to Roche- 
fort, who opened it and read: 


You will not receive this until and unless all is successful. In that 
ease, I wish to thank you both in my own name and that of the dear 
Countess. The presentation will be over by eleven, at which time this 
note will be handed to you. Should you care to receive my thanks, you 
can reach Paris by midnight. I live at No. 9 Rue St. Dominic, and 
my door will be opened to you should you knock to receive my thanks. 

CAMILLE FONTRAILLES. 


Rochefort stood for a moment with this note in his hand. She had 
_ been thinking of him, she had guessed his feelings towards her—she 
loved him! Ah, yes, indeed, this was a reward worth winning, even at 
the price of Choiseul’s enmity, should he incur it. 

He glanced at the clock. It pointed to half-past eleven. A swift 
horse would take him in less than an hour to Paris. Madame du Barry 
had vanished to her apartments, where she was now, no doubt, having 
supper with the King. The crowd in the Chamber of Presentations had 
thinned. He turned to the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked Sartines. 

“To Paris, monsieur,” replied Rochefort, with a bow. 


CHAPTER X 


CHOISEUL ACTS 


At quarter past eleven, that is to say, quarter of an hour before 
Rochefort received the note from Mademoiselle Fontrailles, Choiseul, 
who had kissed the hand of the Du Barry, congratulated her on her dress, 
compared her to a rose in an epigram that had the appearance of being 
absolutely new, and watched her vanishing with His Majesty triumphant 
towards the apartments lately occupied by the Princess Adelaide, and 
now occupied by the favorite—at quarter past eleven, Choiseul, furious 
under his mask of calm, turned towards his own apartments, passing 
through the throng as a comet passes through a swarm of meteors, and 
almost as swiftly. 
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The fixed smile on his face never altered as he bowed to right and 
left, and as he passed along through the crowd several members of the 
assemblage detached themselves from the mass and fell into his train, 
following him as the tail of the comet follows the head. 

Choiseul’s apartments in the Palace of Versailles were even more 
sumptuous than those relegated to the use of the Du Barry. He passed 
from the corridor to the salon which he used for the private reception 
of ambassadors, envoys, and foreign princes; not to say bankers, such 
as Volkmann of Vienna, great contractors such as Strube, mysterious 
political go-betweens of the type of the Chevalier d’Eon, and all that 
host of people, illustrious and obscure, which it was the duty of the 
Minister to receive, speak fair, make use of, and entertain in the name 
of France. 

This salon was upholstered in amber satin and white-and-gold, with 
a ceiling of yellow roses and joyful cupids. Ablaze with lights, as now, 
the place seemed like a great cell, the most gorgeous and the most bril- 
liantly lit in that great honeycomb, Versailles. 

Choiseul dismissed the servants. He had been followed closely by 


‘the Comte de Coigny, and when the two had entered the Amber Salon 


and the servants had retired and closed the doors, Choiseul turned to his 
companion. 

“You told the others to come here to-night?” 

“Yes, monsieur; they are even now waiting outside the door.” 

“Well, we will have them in. Coigny, how has this happened?” 

Coigny, standing by the table in the centre of the apartment, did not 
answer for a moment; he seemed to be plunged in thought. Then he 
said: 

“T don’t know, monsieur, unless it was the devil. Everything was 
secure, everything was assured. Madame de Bearn was out of action, 
and you know what other measures we took. Yet at the last moment 
we are overthrown.” : 

“ Well,” said Choiseul, “it only remains for us to find out the secret . 
of our reverse, and the name of the person who has upset our plans. Call 
in the others.” 

Coigny went to the side door giving entrance to the apartments, 
opened it, and ushered in a number of gentlemen who had been stand- 
ing outside, waiting to be summoned. 

First came Camus, the chief of the executive of the broken-down 
conspiracy; after him Monpavon, cool, smug, and impudent as ever, 


_ and after him D’Estouteville, a trifle flushed; after these, the others 


who had helped in one way or the other in the great fiasco, as Monpavon 
had already named the business. The brain behind that egg-shaped 
and insolent face could evolve nothing of use to the world, but for a 
cutting epigram without too much wit or cleverness in it, or for the 
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summing-up of another man’s folly or failure, the tongue of Monpavon 
was adept. 

Seven gentlemen in all entered to receive De Choiseul’s felicitations 
on their failure to outwit a woman, and Choiseul’s tongue in a matter 
of this sort was sure. All these men were personal friends of the Min- 
ister, bound tightly to his interests. They formed, in fact, an impor- 
tant part of his secret service, and he could speak openly to them in a 
manner which he would not have dared, unless they had been so bound 
to him. 

“Ah, Monsieur Camus!” said he. “Good evening. Good evening, 
Monsieur Monpavon; Monsieur d’Estouteville, good evening. Ah, I 
see Monsieur d’Est, Monsieur Beaupré, Monsieur Duras—well, gentle- 
men, we have not succeeded in lending as much color to His Majesty’s 
Presentation to-night as I might have wished. We have not been very 
brilliant, gentlemen. Monsieur Monpavon, I believe you have a very 
small opinion of women. Their value, of course, viewed philosophically, 
is an academic question ; but viewed practically—well, viewed practically, 
the brains of those women you despise, Monsieur Monpavon, have a 
certain value, though you may not imagine it. Yes, Monsieur d’Estoute- 
ville, the brain of a woman has proved itself a better article to-night 
than all the brains in all the skulls contained in Versailles. 

“ Monsieur Camus, what explanation have you to offer? ” 

This sudden cutting-short of a tirade was a trick peculiar to Choiseul. 
Just as his blood seemed heating and his temper rising, he would stop 
short with a question. 

He expected to see Camus discomfited, but the dark, pitted face of the 
Count showed nothing of his feelings, with the exception of the vaguest 
flush, which would have told of excitement to a person well acquainted 
with him. 

“ Monsieur,” said Camus, “ we have been betrayed.” 

“That is very evident,” said Choiseul. “Mon Dieu, Monsieur 
Camus, what next will you come here to tell me? That the sun does not 

shine at night?” 
“ Monsieur,” said Camus, “I have not yet finished. I know the name 
of the man who has betrayed us.” 

“ Ah, you know his name?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ And this man?” 

“Tt is the Comte de Rochefort.” 

“ Rochefort ! ” 

“Monsieur, it is Rochefort, and no other. He alone knew the full 
details of our plan.” . 

“Who told him?” 

“T did, monsieur.” 
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“You told him!” 

“ He was my friend. I reckoned him a man of honor. I swore him 
to secrecy ”—as he told this lie, his hand went to his pocket and pro- 
duced a piece of paper—“and entrusted him with the full details of 
the business in hand. He refused to assist; we quarrelled. It was just 
after we left your ball, and we parted in the Rue de Chevilly. 

“T turned and walked slowly away, intending to return to the Hétel 
de Choiseul and inform you of the matter; then I altered my mind, as 
the idea occurred to me of calling on my friend the Marquis de Soyecourt, 
and I did not want to trouble you at that late hour, engaged as you were 
with the duties of hospitality. I came down the street leading past the 
Benedictines de la Ville l’Evéque, and sought the side way to the 
Hétel de Soyecourt that runs between the wall of the Benedictines and 
the wall of the cloister of the Madeleine, forgetting that this side way 
is closed by a barrier at night. Before I had reached it a man came out 
hurriedly. It was Monsieur Rochefort. He was carrying his sword 
naked in his hand and wiping it upon a piece of paper; he cast the paper 
away and, sheathing his sword, walked off hurriedly in the direction of 
the river. He did not see me, as I had taken shelter in an alcove. I 
picked the piece of paper up; then I glanced down the passage to the’ 
Hétel de Soyecourt, and there, lying by the barricade, was a man. He 
was dead, still warm, and he had died from a sword-thrust through the 
heart. I thought in him I recognized one of your agents. I walked 
away, and in the Rue de la Madeleine I took counsel with myself, went 
home, and sent a servant to apprise your major-domo of the occurrence. 
To-day I have been so busy ever since six in the morning that I had no 
time to trouble about the matter. But those are the facts, and here is 
the piece of paper which I picked up. And see, here are the blood- 
marks.” 

Choiseul took the page of the ballade between finger and thumb; 
the marks were plain and bore out Camus’s statement. 

It did not matter to him two buttons whether Camus’s statement 
were true or false, as long as his statement about the betrayal was true, 
and he knew now that it must be true, for his agents had brought him 
the report that the man in the cloak and hat who had left the Du 
Barry’s house the night before had been accompanied by a man like 
Rochefort, that they had driven to a house in which Rochefort had 
apartments, a report of the whole story which we know. 

And you will observe that, though Rochefort had stamped himself 
on the spy’s report in letters of fire, Sartines, the core of the whole 
conspiracy, was not even suspected. Sartines had managed to shovel 
the whole onus of the business on to the shoulders of Rochefort; he had 
not set out wilfully so to do, perhaps—or perhaps he had; at all events, 
his success was due entirely to his faultless methods. No one suspected 
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him, and he had not made an enemy of Choiseul, despite the fact that 
_ he, and he alone, had wrecked Choiseul’s most cherished plan. 

_ Choiseul, certain that Rochefort had been the means of his defeat, 
and with the terrible evidence of Camus as to the slain man before him, 
turned suddenly from a sideways attitude he had taken, with one arm 
resting on the mantel, and faced the group of gentlemen before him. - 

His manner had completely altered, his eyes shone, there was a flush 
on his cheek, and his right hand, thrust into his breast, seemed clutching 
at his heart. 

“Monsieur Camus, Monsieur de Monpavon, Monsieur d’Estoute- 
ville,” eried he, “I commission you. Monsieur de Rochefort has not yet 
left the palace. Seize him and bring him here. If he has left the 
palace, pursue him and bring him here. I place the Gardes and the 
Suisses and the police of Monsieur de Sartines at your disposal. I have 
no time to apprise De Sartines personally—this must suffice.” 

He turned rapidly to a writing-table, sat down, and dashed off three 
warrants in the following terms: 


URGENCY! 
The Bearer is empowered to seize and arrest the person of Charles 
Eugéne Montargis Comte de Rochefort and to call on all French citizens 
to assist in such arrest. 


(Signed) De CHOISEUL, 
Minister. 


He sanded each paper when written and passed it over his shoulder 
to the hands waiting to receive it. “If possible,” said he, “make the 
arrest yourselves, without help of Sartines’s men. You are my accred- 
ited agents.” 

When the three gentlemen had each received his commission and 
warrant they turned, led by Camus, and left the room swiftly and 
without a word. 

Outside, in the corridor, Camus turned to his two followers. “The 
Chamber of Presentations first,” said he. “He may not have left yet.” 

They entered the Chamber of Presentations, divided, passed through 
the room from door to door through the thinning crowd, and drew it 
blank. Rochefort had left. The great clock of the Chamber pointed to 
seven minutes past the half-hour. 


CHAPTER XI 


ESCAPE AND PURSUIT 


WHEN Rochefort took his leave of Sartines and left the Chamber 
of Presentations, he made full speed for the corridor leading to the 
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Escalier des Ambassadeurs, passed down the great staircase rapidly, 
pushed his way through the crowd thronging the hall, found Jaquin 
the usher on duty, and seized him. 

“Where is Monsieur Bertrand?” asked Rochefort. 

“ He is, no doubt, in the Cabinet of the Equipages, monsieur,” replied 
the usher. 

“Good!” said Rochefort. 

He darted off, taking his way in the direction indicated, and heed- 
less of friends who wished to detain him and strangers against whom he 
knocked. 

His carriage was waiting in the courtyard, but a carriage was too 
slow for his present purpose. He wanted a horse, and a swift horse, 
for the journey to Paris—wings, if possible; failing them, the swiftest 
horse in His Majesty’s stables. ‘ 

Bertrand was the keeper of the horses, and his friend. The Cabinet 
of the Equipages was a moderate-sized apartment. Here the King ar- 
ranged each day what horses, what carriages and attendants, he would 
require, and here Rochefort found his friend, deep in accounts and re- 
ports, for the stables and coach-buildings of Versailles, the grooms, 
coachmen, outriders, messengers, stable-yard attendants, and overseers, 
formed a little world of their own, requiring the most particular atten- 
tion on the part of its ruler. 

“My dear Bertrand,” said the Count, “you see a man in a most 
desperate hurry. I must get to Paris at once. My carriage is too slow, 
and I have come to beg or steal a horse from you.” 

Bertrand threw up his hands. 

“Tmpossible! I have already been called to account for lending 
horses to my friends. Ask me anything else, my dear Rochefort—my 
purse, my life, my heart—but a horse, no, a thousand times, no.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Rochefort, “I must tell a lie, and you will know the 
desperate urgency of my business from the fact that it makes me lie to 
you. Well, then, I come from De Sartines with an order of urgency. I 
am commanded to ask for your swiftest horse on a matter of state 
business.” 

“ So be it,” said Bertrand. “I cannot resist that order, and you must 
settle with Sartines.” He scribbled some words on a piece of paper and, 
calling an attendant, gave it to him. 

“The horse will be in the courtyard in a few minutes,” said Ber- 
trand. “ Well, I am sure to be interrogated over this, and Monsieur de 
Sartines will give you the lie. You have weighed all that?” 

“ Sartines will support me,” replied Rochefort. “We are very good 
friends; you need fear nothing. And now, adieu/ and thank you for 
your good offices in this matter. I may be able to do the same for you 
some day.” 
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He bade good-by to Bertrand and returned through the still crowded 
hall to the door that gave exit from the palace. 

Carriage after carriage was leaving, and the courtyard, as Rochefort 
came out, was ablaze with lights from the windows, torches were burn- 
ing, and their red light mixed with the light of the moon quietly silver- 

ing the palace roofs, the Place des Armes, and the trees bordering the 
Paris road. 

Burning with impatience, Rochefort watched the endless stream of 
carriages, the servants and the guards, till, catching sight of a groom 
in the royal livery, leading a horse by the bridle, he was about to descend 
the steps when a hand fell upon his shoulder. He turned and found 
himself face to face with Camus. Behind Camus appeared the egg- 
shaped face of Monpavon—a man he hated—and beside Monpavon the 
boneless form of D’Estouteville. 

“ Monsieur,” said Rochefort, “ you have taken a strange liberty with 
me.” 

“Monsieur,” replied Camus, “I have come to take for a moment 
your freedom.” 

He handed Rochefort the warrant of Choiseul. Rochefort read it 
by the light from the doorway, comprehended instantly the seriousness 
of his position and the danger of resistance—besides bad policy. 

But Monsieur de Rochefort was going to Paris, and policy, and 
danger, and even Choiseul himself, should not interfere with his pur- 
pose—nor Choiseul’s warrant of arrest. 

He handed the paper back to Camus with a smile. 

“ Present it to-morrow at my apartments in Paris, Monsieur Camus. 
I shall be there at noon. If I am late, my servants will entertain you 
till my return. Aw revoir.” 

He descended a step, and Camus, putting out a hand to seize him, 
received a blow on the belt that felled him as effectually as a blow on the ~ 
head would have done. 

Next moment Rochefort, dipping under the horse-heads of the car- 
riage that had just stopped to take up, reached the groom in royal livery 
and the horse which he was leading, seized the bridle, mounted, and 
plunged his spurless heels into its flanks. 

Valmajour, for so was the big roan horse named, was not of a temper 
to stand treatment like this without marking his resentment of it. He 
bucked, as much as a French horse can, filled the yard with the sound of 
his hoofs on the great cobble-stones and the flash of flint struck by steel ; 
then he came to hand and struck for the gate. 

But Rochefort had reckoned without Monpavon and D’Estouteville. 
They had raised the hue-and-cry, and lackeys and soldiers had taken 
it up. Twenty voices were crying, “Bar the gate!” and as Rochefort 
approached the great gateway, he saw the Suwisses crossing their pikes 
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before the gateway, pike-head across pike-head at a level four feet from 
the ground. 

Valmajour checked slightly at the pull of the bridle, rose to the 
touch of Rochefort’s heel, and passed over the crossed pikes like a bird. 
A shout rose from the onlookers as horse and rider disappeared from the 
zone of torchlight at the gate into the blackness beyond, and on the shout 
and like the materialized fury of it a horse and rider shot out across the 
courtyard in pursuit. 

It was D’Estouteville. That limp and enigmatic personage, alone, 
had perceived, standing amongst the equipages, the horse of Monsieur 
Beautrellis, captain of the Gardes; a groom was holding it for the gal- 
lant captain, who had entered the palace on some urgent business, prob- 
ably connected with food and drink. Estouteville had seized the horse, 
mounted, and was now in pursuit. 

No other person had the quickness of perception to see the only 
means of following, and few other men there would have followed had 
they known the risks they were taking. 

Estouteville did. He knew Rochefort perfectly, and that Rochefort 
in his present mood would not be taken without a battle to the death. 
This, however, did not check him in the least ; rather, perhaps, it was the 
mainspring of his suddenly-found energy. 

The Suisses, recognizing a pursuer, and in a pursuer Authority, did 
not attempt to stop him, and next moment he too had passed the zone 
of torchlight and was swallowed up by the darkness beyond. 


CHAPTER XII 


ROCHEFORT’S RUSE 


CLoups were drifting across the moon’s face, casting alternately light 
and shadow on the country. The people, attracted by the féte at the 
Palace, had long vanished. 

The Parisians at the passing of Madame du Barry’s coach had set 
out on their return to Paris more than an hour ago; the Versaillaise had 
returned to their homes, the road was clear, and Rochefort gave free 
rein to Valmajour. 

For two miles or so he kept at full speed; then he reined in, leaped 
from the saddle, eased the girths a bit, and stood for a moment gazing 
backwards along the road and listening and watching to see if he were 
pursued. 

The night was still, with the faintest breeze blowing from the direc- 
tion of Versailles. There was more wind up above, for the clouds were 
moving fairly rapidly, but on the road the stirring of the air was very 
slight. 
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As he listened, he heard on the breeze a faint and rhythmical sound. . 
It was the great clock of Versailles striking midnight. It passed, and 
then in the silence of the night his quick ear caught another sound, also 
rhythmical, but continuous. 

It was the sound of a horse at full gallop. He was pursued. 

Even as he listened and looked, the shadow of a cloud drew off, 
leaving to view the distant figure of a horseman and his horse, as though 
it had dropped them on the road. 

He tightened the girths, and remounted, only to discover the tragic 
fact that Valmajour, the brave Valmajour, was lame. 

The momentary rest had developed some strain, received, possibly, 
whilst clearing the pikes of the Suisses. 

Now, Rochefort was a man to whom the riding of a lame horse 
brought more suffering than to the horse itself. It was clearly impossible 
to urge Valmajour into any pace, but there was a good horse behind him 
to be had for the taking. 

He turned Valmajour’s head and advanced to battle. 

Instantly his quick eye recognized D’Estouteville, who, advancing 
at a gallop, was fully exposed to view by the moonlight now strong on the 
road, and instantly his quick mind changed its plan. He was only too 
eager for a fight, but what he wanted even more was a horse. D’Estoute- 
ville was a good swordsman, and might place him by chance hors de 
combat, and this chance did not suit him. For Monsieur de Rochefort 
was going to Paris, and he had sworn to himself that nothing should 
stop him. 

When Estouteville was only a hundred yards away, Rochefort drew 
rein, leaped from his horse, and ran away. He struck across a fence 
and across some park-land lying on the right of the road, and Estoute- 
ville, scarcely believing his eyes at the sight of this cowardice, flung 
himself from the saddle, left the two horses to fraternize, and gave chase. 

Rochefort was striking across the grass towards some trees. One of 
the swiftest runners in France, he now seemed broken-down and winded. 
Estouteville overhauled him rapidly as he ran making for a small clump 
of trees standing in the middle of the park-land. 

He doubled round this clump, Estouteville’s hand nearly on his 
shoulder, and then, having turned it and having the road again for his 
goal, a miracle happened. 

The tired and broken-down runner became endowed with the swift- 
ness of a hare; Estouteville, furious and hopelessly outpaced, followed, 
cursing no less deeply because he had no breath to curse with. On the 
road Rochefort, with a good thirty yards between him and his pursuer, 
seized the bridle of Estouteville’s horse, which was quietly cropping the 
grass at the road edge, mounted, and, waving his hand to the emissary 
of De Choiseul, struck off for Paris. 
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Estouteville, still perfectly sure of his prey, mounted Valmajour and 
turned in pursuit. Then he found out the truth: Rochefort had ex- 
changed a broken-down horse for a sound one; his flight had not been 
dictated by cowardice, but by astuteness, and the fooled one in his fury 
would have driven his sword through the heart of Valmajour had not 
Valmajour been the King’s horse and under royal protection. me 4 

Three days later, Rochefort, having, you may very well be sure, kept 
his appointment with Mademoiselle Fontrailles and having eluded his 
enemies, was across the frontier. 

On the fall of the Choiseul shutetinatinn on the following Christ- 
mas, he returned to France, bringing Camille Fontrailles with him under 
the title of Madame la Comtesse de Rochefort. 


A DESERT EVENING ~ 
BY JEAN BROOKE BURT 


USK, and the purple shadows glide o’er the desert land, 
Cooling the dust-parched cacti, hiding the sun-white sand ; 
The scent of the palo verde is sweet on the twilight air, 
And the yucca palms are stirring, slender and frail and fair. 
A weary pack-train, ghost-like, halts by the water-tank, 
Where the mallow flowers blossom, bold and flaming and rank. 
The brown bees circle the greasewood, and a lonely outcast cries, 
The howl] of a lean coyote raised to the saffron skies. 
Distant the ragged foot-hills, seared and scorched by the sun, 
Wait the caressing darkness, after the day is done. 
And sweet from the pale mesquit trees, song of a feathered throat, 
Haunting and wild and tender the thrill of the mocking-bird’s note. 
Draw near to my arms, beloved! Our camp-fire flickers and falls, 
While the great stars lean above us here where the rock-owl calls. 
Stretches of shimmering silver, and we and the desert moon, 
Alone with the scented night-wind and the peace of a gray dove’s croon. 


LETTERS OF 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


Edited by Francis Newton Thorpe 


¥ 


“ Joy, gentle friends! Joy and fresh days of love accompany your 
hearts! ” H. H. F. 
JUNE, 1895. 


Horace Howard Furness. Loved and loving man, who that was 

privileged to know him can exhaust his charms? And no grace 
more perfect than his art in writing familiar letters. It is part of his 
just fame to have known and practised that art,—an art rare and 
eloquent of a lofty spirit ; an art that shall not decay until the humanities 
themselves decay. 


Tm words, cut in silver, are the legend on the wedding-gift from 


222 WASHINGTON Square. 
[Philadelphia] 
My pear THORPE, 

It’s very, very kind in Mr. Aldrich to remember the likes o’ me. 
Pray return my sincerest regards to him whenever the occasion happens. 
When my household is returned to its normal calm, after my boys’ 
homing from College for the holidays, I shall send you a summons 
ending, “ hereof fail not at your peril to come and take a humble dinner 
of herbs with me, when we can discuss every subject from Lapland to 
Japan.” And in the meanwhile believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
12 DeceMBER, ’86. Horace Howarp FURNESS. 


As I recall, our talk hovered over the Shakespearean world. I had 
been repeating a conversation I had had with Ex-President Hill, of 
Harvard,—whom Dr. Furness knew well. President Hill while reading 
a mathematical journal had called my attention to one of its diagrams. 
“ Now, Professor Pierce,” said Dr. Hill as he made some explanation of 
the diagram, “sends me this journal believing that I can read it; and, 
really, he honors me, for I doubt whether there are half a dozen men in 
the world who can read it!” 

“ Happy man—happy man to find so many readers! ” exclaimed Dr. 
Furness. “ Why, my boy, Professor Pierce is a popular writer: he has 
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six readers. I had six, but one of them, as I see by the morning paper, is 
perilously, perhaps fatally, ill.” (It was Dr. Furnival who was reported 
ill.) “Let me see! I’m not much of a mathematician, but I can figure 
on that problem. Pierce has six readers to my possible five. Pierce is 
getting popular, actually popular.” 

And then he told me of Harvard in his own undergraduate days. 


WASHINGTON SQuaRE. 
My pear THORPE, 

Why, oh, why has nature left me so few hairs, that I might ease my 
feelings by tearing out handfuls? What a splendid flourish of trumpets 
I missed! Why, I’d have blown for the space of ten minutes! But you 
see this Am. [erican] Lib. [rary] is not yet under our Librarian’s 
control, so he did not include it in the list of our treasures, very 
naturally, when we rehearsed our wealth. Nor did the Provost once 
think of it when I read over to him my “ catalogue of ships” (thanks 
to the Homeric allusion), and I could n’t be expected to know anything 
about it, after McMaster had sworn me to such secrecy about it that 
he only whispered it to me in a graveyard, at midnight, in the centre 
of a circle of skulls and crossbones. But I'll say anything in point. 
Won’t you just send me a heavily shotted paragraph to insert in my 


remarks? 
Yours faithfully, 
1l Fesrvary, Horace Howarp FURNESS. 


At the time of the opening of the University Library—on which 
occasion Dr. Furness made the address—and for some years preceding, a 
few interested individuals had been quietly collecting a library in 
American history and institutions. Dr. Furness, in his address, had 
omitted reference to this somewhat notable collection. It had been my 
privilege to bear a part in this collecting, and I called attention to this 
omission from his “ catalogue of ships,” and later sent him the required 
“heavily shotted paragraph,” which he duly inserted in the published 
address. The silence of the Provost and the oath of secrecy whispered 
in the graveyard might have been explained by an impending promise 
of endowment which premature listing of “ships” might dissipate. 


222 West WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


My pear THoRPE, 

The prospect of a visit from you is delightful. Ill tell you what 
we must do—but we must live up to it. 

I have two Readings every week from now on until the 17th of 
February, when I shall be in Boston, and shall try to get away from 
there that day. 

These, together with all other engagements, fill every evening. 

At the end of that time I must have a little rest, and what can be 
more restful and pleasant than a quiet gossip with you. Argal, let us 
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here and now hold Monday the 19th February as the day, and do 
you come hither and take a home-like dinner at seven o’clock. What 


say ye? 

If some ramping, roaring, importunate duty claims that evening, 
between now and then, I’ll let you know, and so do you do the same by 
me. But let’s fix that day, and try to live up to it. 

Yours faithfully, 
22 January, ’94. Horace Howagp FURNESS. 


There was a “ramping, roaring, importunate duty ” which claimed 
me its victim, and so we did not “live up to it” as agreed. 


WALLINGFORD, 
DeLaware County, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
My peak THorPE, 

We’re too late to see my father in 1426 Pine Street. He is now with 
me here for the summer, and hither you must come on Tuesday or on any 
other day. 

The way is as plain as to the Parish Church. Our house is directly 
in front of the station; you will dismount on land that was clipped from 
my lawn. Enter the gate and come up to the house. We have country 
hours, and so have tea at seven o'clock, to which you will be most heartily 
welcome. Miss L—n and C—e will be delighted to meet you again. 

Yours faithfully (in a d—1 of a hurry), 
Frmay. Horace Howard FURNESS. 


It was a few weeks later that I was able to get down to Wallingford. 
‘The way was as plain as to the Parish Church. The house stands directly 
in front of the station (which was quite hidden beneath vines), and I 
dismounted on the “clipped” land, entered the gate, and was among 
the great trees. It was a rare afternoon in May. I had once stirred 
Dr. Furness to memories of Dickens’s Readings. “He didn’t read,” 
said Dr. Furness; “ he was Pecksniff; he was Bill Sykes; he was Little 
Dorrit. But I must not tread on ground trodden by better men; if you 
want to know about Webster, ask my father.” 

So this rare May afternoon found me at Wallingford, under the 
great trees, listening to the venerable Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, who 
told me many things. While yet Horace Howard Furness was with us, 
the talk ran on Shakespeare, the Baconian theory of authorship of the 
plays, and the evidence of the Sonnets. 

“ Whoever wrote the Sonnets wrote the plays,” said Horace Howard 
Furness, “ and we know that Shakespeare wrote the Sonnets.” 

“ Yes, Horace,” added his father; “ we would not dare question your 
conclusions; but my great difficulty in Shakespeare is to marry the fact 
to the man.” 

Vou. XCII—29 
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WALLINGFORD, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
My peas 

How can | thank you enough! 

These seeds from Anne Hathaway’s Cottage and from Wordsworth’s 
“ Doves’ Nest,” and the Heath, are simply just quite too utterly—— 
(there language failed me). When I saw that Heath and conjured up 
in imagination the horrible inconvenience which that little basket (which 
I know you called “ pesky” a dozen times) must have caused you, 
morning, noon, and night, I was conscious what an exalted tribute of 
friendship it represented. 

Indeed and indeed but I thank you. Every seed shall be planted 
with the tenderest care, and their bloom will be a failure unless you share 
the pleasure of their beauty with 

Yours cordially and gratefully, 
9 OcToBER, 1894. Horace Howarp Furness. 
WALLINGFORD, 
DeLawaRE CouNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
My pear THORPE, 

It will give me the greatest pleasure to receive the cuttings of the 
mighty Hambro from “ J. Jock, p. g.” Caution him to pack them in an 
abundance of damp moss, and surround with oiled paper. “Tis an 
extremely risky business. Haperto crede. Fourteen or fifteen years ago 
I received from a friend in England a dozen, I think, vigorous cuttings 
from this same vine at Hampton Court. Some I gave to Dreer, who 
dealt with them to his utmost skill. The rest I tended myself, and 
succeeded in starting and sustaining one—the only one of the whole 
lot. It grew, I remember, to be a vine seven or eight feet high. And 
then, eleven years ago, my whole life was broken up, and I let all my 
flowers and plants and shrubs die, and with them, I suppose, this vine 
died, too, with many and many another which we had tended together. 

I’m willing for your sake to try again, and I'll strike the cuttings 
myself, if they ’ll strike at all. 

I potted your precious Heath with my own hands, and it thus far 
looks not a leaf the worse for its journey. 

Ever faithfully, 
18 OctToser, ’94. Horace Howarp Furness. 


The Heath I had sent him from the Trossachs. Some time later, 
sitting near him as he was reading some proof, I asked him to permit 
the entire manuscript of the Variorum then in hand—it was “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” of which he later sent me an autograph copy— 
to be preserved in the University Library. He demurred, but promised 
to weigh the request. He was running through the foot-notes and 
seemed to be verifying. “This is Malone’s manuscript ”—he was hand- 
ing me a mass of bluish sheets, covered with a clear script. “Now, 
Malone, my boy, is worth saving; but mine—let us not mention it.” 
Later he wrote me: 
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WaLLineForp P. 0O., 
Detaware County, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
My pear THORPE, 

The day of publication of one of my volumes always witnesses the 
joyous bonfire of my MSS. Not a sheet of the twenty thousand has 
survived, as far as I know. 

When a custom is founded on propriety, it ought not to be broken 
even for so faithful a friend as you. 


I think the Heath you brought me is going to blossom again. [ 
foster it with the tenderest care. 
Yours cordially, 
9 Fepruary, Horace Howarp FURNESS. 


I have sometimes wondered whether the keen sorrows which Horace 
Howard Furness knew were Nature’s stern compensation for his so 
glorious, so abundant having in mind and spirit. In the familiar letters 
of Cicero and of the great of every age and clime may be found con- 
fession of the broken heart. It breathes in this from Dr. Furness after 
his father’s death. 


WALLINGForD, 
Detawake County, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear THORPE, 
I am dazed at present, and ’t will be long before I can orient myself. 
But I am conscious of gratitude to you for bearing me in your heart, 
and thank you for your tender words. 
Yours faithfully, 
9 Fespevary, ’96. Horace HowaArp FurNEss. 


WALLINGForD, 
DELAWARE CouUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
My THorPE, 

Indeed it is pleasant to come in touch with you again, even if it 
should be on a seventy-fifth anniversary. 

But, my dear boy, spare my blushes. You certainly have that which, 
according to Shakespeare, is the first element of a poet. You are of 
imagination all compact, or you would never have permitted yourself 
to indulge in such eulogies of a dreadful old humbug like myself. 

Heaven restore your wits—at least, so far as to accept the assurance 
that your kind remembrance has touched the heart of 

Yours cordially, 
NoveMBER 4, 1908. Horace Howarp Furness. 


One day, in conversation with a friend, Shakespeare the theme, I 
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ventured that there were four hundred ways of spelling the name. I 
even asserted that a book existed having a corroborative title. 


WALLINGFORD, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
My pear THorpz, 

Lo! Here you have the exact title of the copy you ask for: 

“The Autograph of William Shakspeare, with Fac Similes of his 
Signature as appended to various Legal Documents; together with 4000 
Ways of Spelling the Name according to English Orthography. By 
George Wise. Philadelphia: published by Peter E. Abel. MDCCCLXIX.” 

You will see how moderate has been your estimate, when you speak 
of only four hundred ways. 

I’ll loan you this same pamphlet, if ever you would like to have it. 
I am very glad to see that you are again at work, and find in it refuge, 
ever open and ready, from any chance storms of fate. 

Vale, et me ama! 

Horace Howarp Furness. 


Fesrvuary 23, 1910. 


Having decided to reside a year abroad with my family, I wrote him, 


telling him that on my return I should assume the duties of the newly 
created Chair, “ Political Science and Constitutional Law,” at the 


University of Pittsburgh. 


WALLINGFORD, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


My pear THORPE, 

Any change for the better which comes over your horizon I hail with 
pleasure, and an instance of the path of duty uniting with the path of 
pleasure is a rare bird in the land. 

You ask me for any letters to Oxford. I am as bare of friends 
there as you are, now that Louis Dyer is dead. A Dr. S—— called on 
me the other day, and greatly embarrassed me when he asked what 
messages he could bear for me to friends in Oxford. I had to tell him I 
had none. 

Wherefore, my dear Thorpe, I can only say, May all the number of 
the stars give light to your fair way! And remain Mrs. Thorpe’s and 


yours 
Very sincerely, 
June 13, 1910. Horace Howarp FURNESS. 


In the following year, while at Stratford-on-Avon, I enjoyed some 


glimpses of the collections in the Shakespeare Memorial, and conversa- 


tion with its learned Librarian. He asked me closely about Dr. Furness, 
whose Variorum is on the shelves—and also at the Shakespeare House on 


High Street. Of the admiration in which Dr. Furness is held in Eng- 
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land, he assured me, there is evidence on every hand. “ He is the fore- 
most American man of letters in Shakespeare.” 


WALLINGFORD, 
DeLawake County, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
My peak THorPE, 

What you heard at Stratford-on-Avon, about the discoveries, by 
Wallace and his wife, of Shakespearean documents, is perfectly true. 
He has unearthed the only really personal anecdote that we have with 
regard to the divine William, and whether a little or none of the affidavit 
be in his own handwriting, I think there can be no doubt that the 
signature is his own. 

I found it impossible to say whether I think Wallace’a plan of pub- 
lishing his “finds” a good one. He knew perfectly well that the 
minute that he hinted at the treasures that were lying in these Court 
Records a legion of busy investigators would attack them, and very 
little of the fame of the discovery would remain to him. Therefore 
prudence counselled delay. On the other hand, he wanted money to 
support him while he made these investigations, and it is very hard to 
get money without some proof that it will be well spent, and unless he 
published the results of his labors, his livelihood was in jeopardy. 

Wallace is a very fine fellow, and the idyllic happiness that he and 
his wife enjoy reading these old documents is delightful to witness. 

As to what you say about Academic Degrees, you cannot possibly 
go wrong, even by a hair’s breadth, if you remember Felix Schelling 
and Morris Jastrow of our University. The former, as you know, has 
produced a monumental work on the history of the drama, the latest and 
the very best history, and an honor to American scholarship. The 
latter is forging fast ahead to the very front of Assyriologists. His 
work on the Religion of Babylonia, which when completed will be two 
or three volumes, is now being translated and printed in Germany and 
France. Both of these men deserve all the honors that can be heaped 
upon them. 

I am glad you do not object to typewriting, and wish all the world 
were of your opinion, but I do not think I should use one, unless I 
dictated. 

You will let me send my cordial regards to Mrs. Thorpe, won’t you? 
As to yourself, believe me 
° Yours faithfully, 


26 Novemser, 1911. Horace Howarp FurRNEss. 


The matter of the “ Academic Degrees ” was my appeal to his judg- 
ment whom he would name as persons to receive honorary degrees at 
the 125th anniversary of the University of Pittsburgh. The Chancellor 
had requested me to draw up a list from the United States and Canada, 
and I consulted Dr. Furness. The two distinguished scholars whom 
he named were placed on my list. 
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WALLINGFORD, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


My pEAR THORPE, 

“T’m ashamed to think what I have done—look on’t again I dare 
not!” 

I echo these words of Macbeth when I recall your delightful letter 
lying unanswered, lo! these many years on years. The simple sooth is 
that it was so charming, and touched on such a variety of interesting 
topics, that I laid it aside as one to be answered at length and leisure. 
*T was not of the yours-received-and-contents-noted kind which needs but 
a scribbling half-hour. And so, and so,—days passed, and never a one 
gave me the needed leisure, until now I am utterly abased at my lack of 
gratitude to you, to say nothing of courtesy, and am at this instant 
defiling my head with unseemly ashes. 

1 have delayed so long that now I am uncertain of your address, 
and know not if you be still in Geneva. 

Moral. Don’t ever write such attractive letters. If you have 
remained at Geneva all summer, I know it has treated you kindly, albeit 
in the torrid season which seems to have circled the globe, it gave vou, I 
hope, a cold shoulder. Here in Philadelphia, and here alone, we have 
had such unprecedented rainfall in one week that it would have made, 
so it has been computed, a lake two miles long, one mile wide, and forty- 
eight feet deep! Talk of your Lake of Geneva—hain’t it taken centuries 
on centuries to fill? We’ll do it here in a month. — 

Give my kind regards to Mrs. Thorpe, and forgive,—oh, forgive 
but don’t forget 

Yours cordially and full of repentance, 
8 Ocroser [1911]. Horace Howarp Furness. 


Dr. Furness was a man of many sorrows. One need only read be- 
tween the lines to know what he meant when he wrote me: “ Eleven 
years ago my whole life was broken up, and I let all my flowers and 
plants and shrubs die, and with them, I suppose, this vine died, too, 
with many and many another which we had tended together.” 

What says Ophelia? “There’s a daisy; I would give you some 
violets, but they withered all when my father died; they say, he made 
a good end.” In the Variorum there is a note, taken over from Malone: 


“ Violet is for faithfulnesse 
Which in me shall abide.” 


And Malone, Dr. Furness tells us, took it from “ A handful of pleasant 
Delites.” 

Among the books there may be found “ A Concordance to the Poems 
of Shakespeare,” by Helen Kate Furness. Might not Memory have been 
hanging her loveliest pictures in his mind when he was writing of 
Wallace’s work, “and the idyllic happiness that he and his wife enjoy 
reading these old documents,—delightful to witness ”? 
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And again, after the death of his venerable father, when he wrote: 
“T am dazed at present, and ’t will be long before I can orient myself.” 

And there was yet a third cruel stroke. On November 27, 1909, 
he sent to his friends,—and all yearned to come to him with mild and 
healing sympathy,—a tender memory of Mrs. Jayne,—his beloved 
daughter Caroline: 


“ Ah, Sestius, happy Sestius, life is short, 
Too short e’en to begin hopes long and fair.” 


THE *“ FLYING DUTCHMAN’S” REVIEW 
BY FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


HERE the mid-Atlantic currents in their foam-fleck’d surges 
sweep, 
Ho, all ye craft that sleep beneath the blue! 
The shades of all the ships that ever sank beneath the deep 
Meet once a year at midnight for review: 
The war-triremes of Athens, the galleys oared of Rome, 
The sea-wolves of the Norseman and the rovers of the Dane, 
Their ghosts from deeps unsounded, where their hulks lie century- 
grounded, 
To keep the tryst of ages rise again. 


And in endless ranks extended, mann’d by wraiths of wave-worn dead, 
Ho, all ye craft that sleep beneath the blue! 

They hoist their phantom anchors, and their phantom sails _ spread 
To catch the spindrift’s stinging breath anew: 

The privateers and pirates, the Salley brigantines, 
The men-of-war of England and the galleons of Spain, 

By grape and round-shot shattered, with their banners torn and tattered, 
Once more aligned they ride the heaving main ; 


Till a phosphorescent ocean round the navies of the dead, 
Ho, all ye craft that keep the rendezvous! 
In milky fire upboiling shows ’neath blood-red sails outspread, 
The “ Flying Dutchman,” admiral of the blue: 
And every ghostly vessel dips its flag to him once more, 
As silent, she drives past him in review, 
Into oblivion sailing with her time-gnawed ensigns trailing, 
In deeps unplumb’d to bide the call anew! 


THE BREAKING OF CARMELA 
By Mary Heaton Vorse 


> 


caused Christopher to turn up the street in the New England 

fishing village where Carmela Corea lived, and it was chance 
that caused him to play the part in her life that he did. The fact 
that opportunity didn’t coincide with the moment of her highest 
emotion was the only thing that made the part he played an incident 
instead of the turning-point of her life. When you come down to 
it, it is chance rather than anything else that keeps us from being far 
greater heroes or rascals than we ever have been. 

In the idlest way in the world Christopher turned up the back 
street into the Portuguese portion of the town which overlooked the 
harbor, and there he saw Carmela. She was hanging over an un- 
kempt fence. Back of her was a yard dry as a bone save for a 
brilliant line of flowers stretching from the front door to the corner 
of the house, a glare of color shrill and triumphant as a blare of 
trumpets. The house sat under the shadow of an encroaching sand 
dune, overgrown with barely enough beach-grass to keep it in place. 
From the little eminence one could look over the tops of trees on 
. the harbor, from which ships went down to the deep sea. 

The woman was gazing with such a fixed intentness into the blue 
harbor that Christopher stopped as though startled by some noise. 
A schooner weighed anchor and began its stately progress toward the 
sea, and as it got under way the woman changed her lounging attitude, 
standing erect, with both feet close together. With an inexpressible 
gesture of both relief and freedom, she flung out one hand in front 
of her. Christopher heard the sharp indrawing of her breath. The 
wind caught her pink skirt and whipped it around her ankles like a 
victorious banner, now waving it, then wrinkling it into short crackling 
folds. He stood stupidly staring like a child at a street show. As 
if conscious of his gaze, she turned her head sharply toward the 
boy, her arm, outstretched in that spontaneous gesture that represented 
he knew not what pent emotion, now dropped by her side. He 
advanced, hat in hand, and said the first words of excuse that occurred 
to him; and a fine anticlimax they were to the unspoken drama to 

456 


T's is a story of the tricks of chance; for it was chance that 
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which he had been a witness. You know how you bridge over the 
awkward pause with words from your subconsciousness, and what 
incongruous things are sometimes thrown to the surface. So Chris- 
topher said: 

“T beg your pardon, but I was told that I could get some washing 
done around here.” 

“T wash,” the woman replied briefly. She turned on him a gaze 
that was lowering, defiant. She held her head back like a wild thing 
at bay. It occurred to him, young as he was, that she looked on 
man as a hostile creature to be feared. Yet for all ber defiance and 
distrust, her big brown eyes held something indescribably childish 
and gentle; she seemed like some gentle creature of the forest made 
vicious by ill-usage. All of a sudden he felt sorry for this beautiful 
distressed creature, and felt a little ashamed at having overseen the 
wide gesture as of unspeakable relief when she flung out her hand 
with a little quick “Ah!” He felt vaguely hurt, too, at her attitude, 
80 frankly defensive. He guessed that life had hurt her bitterly, and 
he wanted to comfort her—a charming and unwise impulse that 
occasionally makes as much trouble in this world as deliberate wanton- 
ness. 

Perhaps something of this communicated itself to Carmela; _per- 
haps it was that Christopher was a good-looking lad, tall and straight, 
his skin tanned to a golden brown, his shock of blonde hair with 
golden light in it; and, in spite of his strong, virile body, a touching 
trace of adolescence in the roundness of his cheeks. He was a man 
grown, and a strong one, and yet any seeing woman would have 
suspected him of short trousers not much longer ago than day before 
yesterday. 

Carmela’s face softened. ‘“ Where you live?” she asked briefly. 

Christopher told her. 

“T come to-ni’t.” 

He was about to go when there came a long whooping cry, a 
curious call, something like the scream of a wild bird. But what 
arrested him was Carmela, who at the sound stood as frozen as stone, 
her eyes narrowing, a creature at bay. And then as a little boy 
careered around the corner her hand dropped and she laughed 
nervously. 

“W’at for you mek t’at noise, Rod’rig?” 

“Pa makes it,” the boy answered briefly. His accent and manner 
were those of a different world. . 

“You don’ need do, Rod’rig, ever’t?ing your pa do.” 

“I’m going to do everything like him if I want to,” the boy 
answered. He ran off, shrilling his wild bird call. 

She appeared promptly that night in Christopher’s studio, which 
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was no more than what the ‘natives called a fish-house: a shed sitting 
close to the water, with big doors at both ends. This time she smiled 
at him in friendly fashion. He watched her strong, definite move- 
ments as she tied up the clothes; it struck him again that she was 
very beautiful. She carried her head victoriously, as those women 
do who come of a race who have carried burdens on them. 

“Can you pose for me?” Christopher asked suddenly. She stared 
at him, a curious little smile on her full lips. 

“You mean you wan’ tek my pikshar?” A line of dazzling 
white teeth showed themselves in a curious little laugh; an almost 
sinister laugh it was, speaking of a depth of experience that did not 
match her eyes, whose gentleness could not be quenched by fear or 
defiance. She walked with her quiet stateliness, looking at the studies 
along the wall. 

“You pain’ good,” she pronounced. “To-morro’. To-morro’ I 
come. I come ever’ day fo’ ten da’; den I don’ come no mo’e.” 

“ Why not any longer than that?” Christopher asked. 

She smiled again—enigmatic, almost sinister; but she looked at 
him with kind eyes. 

He looked forward to her posing with contentment. The other 
fellows had had hard work in getting satisfactory models. He was 
a lucky fellow, Christopher. Things came easily to him. He had 
always gotten on easily, too, with women, for he was kindly and 
without vanity. His boyishness won their confidence. It would have 
been as difficult to dislike Christopher as to dislike a good, wise child. 
He expected to be liked—he didn’t expect anything else. He was 
absorbed in the mere plastic aspects of Carmela: how, for instance, 
her neck was set on her shoulders, and the proud, narrow arch of 
her eyebrows, and the curious color of her skin, which was warm 
like a saffron rose. 

He did n’t notice the curious look she bent on him, gentle, specula- 
tive, shading at times to the tender amusement of a mother watching 
her child at play. She unbent, dropped her defiance, and gave pieces 
of her family history with a simple directness that amused and startled 
him, for Christopher had been brought up to make believe that one’s 
family are all right, whatever they really are. It was against what 
he was used to, and therefore rather fascinating and new, to hear 
Carmela, holding her pose magnificently, say in matter-of-fact tones: 

“Ma husban’ he’s an awful bad man. Rod’rig drink, Rod’rig 
spend all his money pla’n’ card! Sometam’”—she said it gently, 
without anger—“sometam’ I wish he’d drown; ever’ tam Maria 
Santos go out, I draw my breath and I t’ink meb-be Rod’r-rig neve’ 
come back!” 

She let her hands drop in her lap. “ Rod’r-rig come back all-way, 
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all-way!” There was a deep discouragement in this statement, not 
the slightest shade of malice, the telling of a sad and indisputable 
fact. Carmela looked at Christopher with the expression of a gentle 
animal who asks dumbly why it is in pain. 

“You have a nice little boy,” Christopher suggested. Carmela 
shook her head slowly, solemnly. 

“That lit’le Rod’r-rig he jes’ lak hees fa’der, jes’ devil lak hees 
fa-ther. Rod’r-rig, ma husban’, he beeg devil. He don’ lov’ me— 
Rod’r-rig; he neve’ lov’ me—Rod’r-rig. Rod’r-rig he don’ lov’ me, but 
he don’ wan’ let me go. Rod’r-rig he go for you, Rod’r-rig he snarl, he 
mek fun an’ he call bad name—oh, awful man! Neve’ stop, Rod’r-rig, 
till you cry, then he hit you an’ say, ‘ Fool, shut up!’” 

This also she said without resentment, a mere statement of how 
she lived, as she might have told him her house had a leaky roof. 

Her quiet, matter-of-fact way impressed Christopher more than 
any amount of anger or revolt. Later she informed him: 

“T didn’ neve’ tell no-bod’ else I wish Rod’r-rig drown. No 
woman, no one—I neve’ tell no one how Rod’r-rig ac’.” 

“Why did you tell me?” Christopher asked. 

Her red lips parted lightly over her white teeth; her eyes looked 
at him deep and inscrutable. 

“You neve’ ben unha-py?” she asked irrelevantly. 

“No,” Christopher replied; “not anything to speak of.” She 
nodded. 

At the tenth day she said: 

“Now I don’ come no mo’e.” He had forgotten it was the ten- 
day arrangement. It was in the middle of the week. He protested. 

“T can come no mo’e,” was all she said; and when pressed for 
reasons smiled her little smile so enigmatic and so sinister. 

“T thought you liked posing.” 

She looked at him with her hand on her breast, her head thrown 
back, tenderness in her eyes, as of something not far from pity for 
his youth and innocence, as though the heart in her knew how soon 
these engaging qualities must leave him. Then suddenly, as if the 
remembrance of a thousand injustices welled up in her, she flung 
her hands out in front with a wide gesture. 

“ Som’ da’ I leave that Rod’r-rig; som’ da’ with me it finish!” 
she said with deep, intense emotion. Full of embarrassment and 
pity, Christopher gazed at her. 

“Why don’t you leave him, Carmela?” he said kindly. “Why 
don’t you go?” 

“ T have n’t no place to go,” she replied. “I tink meb-be he 
drown. I all-way leev’ here since I come from Sain’ Michael. I 
don’ know no place but here.” 
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“ Well, come back to-morrow, any way, one more day,” Christopher 


A day passed, and another day. Carmela didn’t come. The 
third day, toward the middle of the morning, he walked to her house. 
The heat from the scorching road wavered in the air, the little yard 
was brown and parched, the flowers blazed out insolently. Before 
the door sat a man, heavy in build, with a satiric quirk to his eyebrow, 
and big, prominent, angry eyes. One would have judged him quick 
to anger and quick to mirth, and a certain twist to his features made 
one suspect that both anger and mirth would be aroused by other 
reasons than those that move most: a curious face. 

“ Good-morning,” said Christopher. 

“ Good-morning,” the man replied politely. 

“T was looking for Carmela Corea.” 

“ Carme-la in the house.” 


“She was posing for me.” A little glint of comprehension shot 


into the man’s curious yellow eyes. = 
“Heh?” 
“T was painting her.” 
“Oh!” 
There was about the little commonplace interview the tenseness 
of a scene. It was as if the heavy dark man and the big blonde boy 


measured each other with the deep rancor of antagonistic races. Then. 


suddenly the man broke out into laughter, mirthful“laughter, deep- 
chested laughter that shook down his heavy thighs and through his 
knotted shoulders; and he laughed again with the exquisite humor 
of his hidden thoughts. Unconsciously Christopher drew down his 
eyebrows, as if the laughter were an insult to him. 

“Can I speak to Carmela?” he asked civilly. 

The man still laughing—“ Oh, yes,” he roared, tears in his eyes. 
“Oh, yes; you can spik to Carmel’. Carmela!” he bellowed. 
“ Carme-la!” 

“TI wanted to know if I could paint her.” 

“You wan’ pain’ Carme-la? Sure; jes’ wait. Carme-la, she 
come. Carme-la!” he called, a note of command and the first flicker 
of an insatiable impatience in his voice. 

He went into the house. With a shiver, ne heard the 
cold anger with which the man inside called: 

“ Bet’ for you, Carme-la, you come now.” No threat would have 
meant so much as the little knife-like lift to his voice, like the whimper 
of steel cutting the air. “Your fren’ is waitin’ for you, Carme-la. 
He wan’ pain’ you. Come.” 

Christopher waited in the asunlie sun, sudden anger sending 
his blood pulsing through him. Then a silence, a long silence. 
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“You comin’, Carme-la?” The voice of the man came not loud, 
but piercing and definite. ‘Then suddenly his laughter broke again, 
deep, exquisitely amused. Then he said, quite gently, “ You wan’ I 
mek you?” At the sound of his voice anger flamed in Christopher. 
There was silence, then the boy heard a curious snarl that with a 
little horror clutching at him he recognized to come from Carmela’s 
throat—Carmela, who always spoke so evenly and gently. To this 
snarl a man’s voice answered in a short laugh, unaffected in its mirth. 
Evidently he was pleased to his depths by the scene. 

“You wan’ I he’p you, Carme-la?” he heard the man ask. There 
was the noise of his heavy boots descending the stairs. Gravely, 
with dignity, he held the door open. “Carmela come!” 

Standing there within the gate, Christopher shivered under the 
strong rays of the sun. Carmela was coming; he heard something 
descend the stairs slowly and with pain, like an old woman crawling 
down. Then she faced him; she stood silhouetted in the doorway, 
facing him, unblinking. Her face was swollen and disfigured, her 
mouth was cut. It was like a grotesque mask of Carmela, a leering, 
absurd mask. 

“ He wan’ to pain’ you, Carme-la,” said Roderig. “You can go 
an’ be pain’ now, if you lak,” and he laughed again, slapping his 
thighs; laughed and laughed, while Carmela stood in the doorway, 
her head held high, staring at Christopher. 

And in Christopher there surged out the sudden desire to slay. 
Willingly he would have killed Corea; it seemed to him as if the blood 
beat so in his head that it must burst through the skin. 

Meanwhile, as they stood looking at each other, Christopher with 
restrained fury written all over him, Roderig laughed with deep 
content. 

“Ef she wan’, she can go now an’ you can pain’ her,” he repeated. 
It was a joke he could n’t weary of. 

There was nothing Christopher could say, nothing he could do, 
that would not have its reaction on the woman before him. He 
must stand there, bear the insolent mockery of the man, bear the 
scrutiny of Carmela’s grotesque mask of a face. Presently, with a 
gesture as touching as of a little child, Carmela raised her arm 
across her battered features, leaned her forehead against the jamb of 
the door, and sobbed silently, a tragic and lonely figure over whom 
the fury of man had passed. 

At last Christopher went away, having added to his knowledge 
of human affairs how men feel when they kill one another. All that 
day he raged through his studio. He could not eat, and he could 
not go out. There remained with him Carmela’s haunting, grotesque 
face with its leering eyes. The echo of the man’s laughter rang in 
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his ears. He almost hated himself that he had had foresight enough 
to hold himself in, even if Carmela should suffer for it afterwards. 
He walked aimlessly about or lay face down on his bed. Sometimes 
he looked at his picture of Carmela. Ten days, she had said. Did 
this happen always when the man came back? He remembered just 
when he first saw her and her gesture of relief; and then Christopher 
knew only one thing, and that was that this must stop, that Carmela 
must go. He never had seen any of the results of violence before, 
and it aroused some dormant lust of blood in him, as the smell of 
blood arouses a lion cub. 

Night fell—Christopher did not see the colors of the water through 
his open door. The moon came up silver, and Christopher roved 
around in the darkness, as though waiting. When he heard the sound 
of approaching footsteps he went to the door, knowing who it would 
be. It was as if his desire to see her had called her to him through 
the night. She was muffled almost to the eyes in a shawl, in the 
fashion of old Portuguese women; she moved also like an old_woman, 
limping slightly. 

At the sight of her his anger turned to pity and his pity to anger 
again, and the two between them shook him as if with the burning 
and freezing of a fever. She sat heavily down on the chair in 
which she had posed. Neither of them noticed the irony of it. 

“T don’ min’,” she said at last; “I don’ min’ he hit me. When 
I pose I know what will hap-en.” 

“You posed, Carmela,” said Christopher—“ you posed for me, and 
you knew he’d”—he choked over it—“do this?” 

She nodded her head slowly. : 

“Sure. He vera jealous, Rod’r-rig; but I ben hit many time 
fer nothin’, and I think meb-be he will hit me, any way, when he come 
home. I don’ min’ he hit me—I know he goin’ to—but he laugh 
at me an’ mek sham’ of me befor’ you, an’ he mek sham’ of me 
when you go, an’ call me bad name; so now I am goin’ away. 
Rod’r-rig sail to-morro’. To-morro’ I go!” 

“Do go; do go, Carmela!” cried Christopher. “Ill help you.” 

She looked at him sharply, and read in his face only the passion of 
pity for her, and the passion of anger against the man who had 
hurt her—nothing more. For a moment Carmela balanced herself 
in that feeling of absolute security in the goodness of man. She 
knew she could count on that tall boy before her for all kindness; 
that in this world she had a friend. She sighed deeply, then, for the 
very relief of it, put her bruised face in her hands and wept, and 
Christopher put his arms about her as a brother might, and kissed 
her gently. Then she began talking softly of ways and means of 
escape, and the exultation in her voice thrilled him. It was like a 
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wild creature glorying that it should be free. At last she could go, 
at last the cup was full; at last, too, she had some one to help her 
in the world. She was as touching as a little girl concerning work, 
and told the things that she could do, and how strong she was, and 
how capable. Only to be away from pain and humiliation, that was 
enough. Never to wait for the boat to come home any more. She 
spoke of it with a passion that was as intense as love—a fierce hunger 
after freedom from pain. 

And so after a half-hour she left him, promising to meet him 
next day on the train. That night he spent in writing letters to 
relatives of his, kindly women who would feel for Carmela. He 
came early to the train and waited. All around people were bidding 
one another good-by; laughing young girls were taking leave of the 
sweethearts of a week; parents said good-by to children: but no 
Carmela came. 

With fear in his heart, Christopher hurried to her house again. 
It was silent as the day before; no sound anywhere. The yard 
burnt and brown but for its fringe of flamboyant flowers. Timidly 
he waited before the house, not daring to knock, not knowing what 
he should find. He waited till the breaking-point of anxiety; then 
he knocked on the door. He heard some one moving very softly 
inside. Carmela came to him. She seemed old and broken, as if the 
vitality of her whole life had ebbed from her. 

“ What is it, Carmela?” asked Christopher, and waited breathless. 

“TI c’udn’ come; lit’le Rod’r-rig he sick; he look at me so sad, 
he so sick, lit’le Rod’r-rig is, an’ now I can’ go.” In her voice was 
the fathomless sadness of despair. The high moment was passed; 
her courage had been killed as one may kill some live thing with a 
blow. It was as though she had dived into deep water and found 
a shallow. 

“T can’ go now,” she repeated. “TI got to stay with lit’le Rod’r-rig. 
By an’ by, perhaps, when he’s get well.” She smiled a twisted smile; 
let the words come without the emphasis of conviction. She looked 
at him with vague, lack-lustre eyes; looked through her tragical, 
absurd mask of bruises, and with a gesture that seemed to embrace 
all the woe of the world she put both her hands to her heart. 

“Oh, it seem lak my heart has broke in me! It seem lak I 
shall nev-e’ see the sun any more!” she cried. 

As he looked at her, it came sharply to Christopher that oppor- 
tunity must coincide with the moment of high emotion. Yesterday 
he could have killed the husband of Carmela; to-day in cold blood 
he could not. The desire to kill was as dead as a worn-out passion. 
Yesterday Carmela would have sought her freedom. To-day she 
could n’t. With them, as with so many of us, chance had decided, 
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as it decides in the lives of most of us; for it is chance that says 
stop, chance that puts a straw in our paths and keeps us now from 
heroism and now from suicide. 

There is a time for all things in this world, and the time of 
Carmela’s deliverance had passed her by, and she knew it. She 


was no longer a wild creature at bay, no longer something struggling 
for freedom as a man dying of thirst may fight for water to drink. 


Her courage was broken, and it was not Roderig who had done it, 
.but chance. 


WOMANCRAFT 


A MARITAL SATIRE 
By Minna Thomas Antrim 


URIOUSLY he regarded the woman whom he had wed. Still in 
its record quarter was their honeymoon. 
“So thou wouldst have me leave thee! Surely thou jesteth, 


Wife?” 

Gaily she nodded her level head. 

“ Yea, verily,” laughed she, “would I have thee go forth whenever 
thou wilt, as before we met. Go thou as once upon a time: flatter 
Vanity, kowtow to the Mighty, or go out with The Boys.” 

“But thou—canst thou bear thy loneliness?” Hopefully he held 
his breath. 

“Of a truth,” she beamed, “my time will be occupied; then, soon 
after our accustomed hour strikes, I shall sleep well, and upon the 
happy morrow right hotly will my ears burn to hear thy doings.” 

Gaping, the erstwhile Lovelace searched the care-free face, and sud- 
denly the great light came. She was his, The Wonder Wife of all the 
world, for whom man had quested for countless years. Not for a ransom 
would he leave her side! Let other bridegrooms roam, not he; forever 
would he guard his miracle, lest another approach, mayhap worthier 
than he. 


At midnight the Wonder-Woman lay smiling through her lattice at 
the Man in the moon, though once or twice she shivered slightly, as one 
from a danger passed. 

“ He will never know my icy tremor lest he go,” murmured she. And 
She was right, for in all the two years that he lived ‘ore Love- 
lace never knew. 


AN AGACELLA OR 
By Rex T. Stout 


EORGE STAFFORD had been—believe him—from his infancy 
a most unique and interesting personality. But if you will 
believe me instead, he had been nothing of the sort. 

I know very well the conclusion at which you will immediately arrive 

when I say that George Stafford was phlegmatic. But you will be 

wrong. In these days of extreme specialization, even our adjectives are 

not free; it has come to the place where nothing can properly be called 

occult except a science, nothing can be high—in the figurative sense— 

except ideals, and no one can be phlegmatic except a Dutchman. Never- 

theless, in spite of the facts that he was born in Plainfield, New Jersey, 

that he spoke nothing but United States (being as ignorant of English 

as he was of Sanskrit), and that his father had made some half a million 

dollars solely through the benevolent protection of the New York Custom 

House, George Stafford was phlegmatic. More than that, he was un- 

imaginative, he considered billiards a rather violent form of exercise, 

and, if the truth be told, he was even a trifle stupid. 

To let you at once into the secrets of George’s mind and character, 

it is only necessary to say that he was spending his vacation at the Hotel 

Thiersberry, in the Berkshires. With the single exception of an orchestra 

chair in a New York theatre, the Hotel Thiersberry is admitted to be 

the very dullest spot in all America. It is eminently proper, fearfully 

expensive, and in the last degree exclusive. “ Exclusive” is a terrible 

word, and the Hotel Thiersberry is a terrible place. And it was here that 

George Stafford was spending his vacation. 

I use the term “ vacation ” merely for the sake of politenees. For, 

consulting my dictionary, I find that a vacation is an intermission of 

stated employment, and it would be absurd to imagine George as consort- 

ing with anything so vulgar as stated employment. Not that he was 

spiritualistic or esthetic or artistic; work—or anything else—could never 

have disturbed George’s soul; but it would most certainly have 
disturbed his body. And yet he had an excuse—such as it was— 

for his use of the word “ vacation.” For, having existed through thirty 

years in a state of habitual and supreme idleness, George had been per- 

suaded by a friend to put on at least the semblance of endeavor, and 

had submitted to the painting of a sign, “ Rainier & Stafford, Architects,” 
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on the door of a modest suite on the fifty-eighth floor of a downtown 
skyscraper. The check which the elder Stafford drew each month to 
help pay George’s share of the office expenses was surprisingly small, 
everything considered. 

It was through the influence of Rainier, his partner, that George had 
been permitted to enter the jealeus portals of the Hotel Thiersberry ; for 
the House of Stafford, though favorably known on Mercer Street, was 
beyond the pale socially. It had not yet arrived. George, though idle, 
had never been fashionably idle; indeed, that is an art that is seldom 
acquired as early as the second generation. Thus it was that upon regis- 
tering at the Hotel Thiersberry George had found himself entering on 
an entirely new phase of existence. 

It was not at all the same as an ordinary hotel. To mention only 
one peculiarity, George found soon after his arrival, on going into the 
library to write a letter to his partner, that there was no letter-paper. 
On investigation, he learned that at the Hotel Thiersberry one was sup- 
posed to be desirous of using one’s own letter-paper. George had none, 
and he distinctly desired to write a letter; in fact, now that he came to 
think of it, several of them. 

The third morning of his vacation found George in the library, writ- 
ing letters. He had bought the paper the day before, in a shop in the 
village, five miles away. He was half ashamed to use it, and it was 
indeed very unusual paper; but the shop had contained nothing else - 
that was even possible. This that he had finally chosen was tinted 
a magnificent purple, and there was embossed in flaming gold at the 
top of each sheet the figure of an animal that greatly resembled a cow, 
holding in its hoofs what appeared to be a bundle of kindling-wood. It 
was one of those atrocities which you may see in any stationery shop- 
window; and even George, deficient in taste as he was, had been almost 
tempted to buy a linen tablet instead. , 

George was writing on the large mahogany table in the centre of the 
library. Seated opposite him was the lank and angular Mrs. Gerard-Lee, 
copying a list of synonyms from Graves; for Mrs. Gerard-Lee was an 
authority. Over by a window were young Mr. Amblethwaite and Miss 
Lorry Carson, engaged in a hot dispute concerning the proper shape of 
legs, it being understood that the legs were supposed to be attached to a 
Pelton saddler; while in front of the door leading to the veranda were 
gathered a half-dozen old females representing at least twelve hundred 
pounds avoirdupois and about twelve million sterling. “How Mother 
would enjoy this! ” thought George. _ And he wrote: 


I just overheard Mrs. Scott-Wickersham say that she returned 
to America @ month later than usual in order to attend the Duchess 
of Wimbledon’s masque ball. And yet she doesn’t seem—— 
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At this moment George became aware of the fact that some one was 
standing at his right elbow. Turning, he beheld a middle-aged lady of 
impressive build and a somewhat florid countenance peering through a 
lorgnette at the sheets of letter-paper lying before him. At his movement, 
her gaze slowly travelled from the paper to his upturned face. 

“ Sir,” she said, “ what is your name?” 

“What?” ssid George, taken aback. “ My—oh, yes, my name—of 
course, certainly, my name.” Then, somewhat recovering himself, “ Staf- 
ford is my name,” he said with dignity. 

His questioner regarded him with a look of triumph. “It is he,” 
she said to herself, aloud. “I am sure of it, since he can’t remember his 
name.” Whereupon she winked at George distinctly, even painfully. 

Now, George had learned in the last three days that one must be 
willing to undergo a certain amount of humiliation when one is breaking 
into the Hotel Thiersberry. But to have a strange lady stand before 
you and make remarks about you to your face and wink at you was too 
much. He opened his mouth to protest, but before he could speak the 
lady continued. “ Mr. Stafford,” she said, “I am Mrs. Gordon Wheeler, 
of Lenox; and this is my daughter. . . . Cecily, Mr. Stafford.” 

Whatever protest George had decided to utter was drowned in amaze- 
ment as Mrs. Gordon Wheeler stepped aside to make way for her daughter. 
For the first time in quite ten years he became conscious of the blood in 
his veins. While he stood half dazed by the vision of loveliness dis- 
closed by Mrs. Wheeler’s timely eclipse, Cecily, her cheeks a delightful 
rosy pink, stepped up to him with outstretched hands. 

“Mr. Stafford,” she said in a low, sweet voice. And then she 
stopped, as if finding it impossible to express her feelings in words. 

“My dear girl,” said George, taking the’ hands and holding on to 
them, “if you will sit in this chair for a few minutes, till I finish my 
letter, I shall be ready to talk to you. Gust your motion 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Good heavens!” said Mrs. Wheeler. “ Here I am with an unmarried 
daughter, and the man accuses me of sleeping! My dear sir, it is impos- 
must be constantly on one’s guard. However, I often close my eyes.” 

“TY am sure you do,” said George approvingly; and then, under his 
breath, “ Goodngss knows they need it!” 

“ You will eat at our table?” asked Mrs. Wheeler. 

“ Certainly,” said George, “and thank you.” 

After Mrs. Wheeler had gone, it took George a full hour to finish the 
letter to his mother. Within two minutes, Cecily, seated beside him, 
became impatient and began lassoing the toe of her slipper with the cord 
of her handbag; and George, wanting an excuse to gaze at the slipper, 
which was worth it, offered a wager that she could n’t do it once in ten. 
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“That is very silly,” said Cecily, “as I have been walking and am 
covered with dust.” 

“My dear girl——_” began George, embarrassed. ; 

“You called me that before,” Cecily interrupted, “and I don’t like 
it. And now, if you don’t mind, I shall read while you finish your letter.” 
But she raised her eyes every few seconds to see if George was through 
writing, which accounts for. the fact that he spoiled four sheets of the 
wonderfully embossed paper with blots, and found himself writing upside 
down on the fifth. 

The early afternoon found George and Cecily together in a canoe 
on the lake in front of the hotel. The water was still and crystal clear, 
save where here and there a leaping trout or bass disturbed its surface. 
Above their heads the overhanging boughs swayed gently back and forth 
with the sinuous grace of an Indian punkah; and the water trickled 
from the up-sprung leaves with a soothing, continuous music. George, 
leaning back contentedly, lit a cigarette—his fifth in half-an-hour—and 
blew caressing rings around the neck of a greedy swan. | 

“ Are n’t you afraid you ll get overheated?” said Cecily sarcastically. 

“No,” said George, in innocent surprise. “It’s perfectly safe here 
in the shade. Really, I’m quite cool.” . 

Cecily sat up straight and regarded him with speechless indignation. 
“Do you think,” she finally demanded, “that I came out in this boat to 
sit and watch you smoke? Look at that!”—pointing across the lake, 
where another canoe could be seen shooting along the farther shore. 
“They started after we did. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Take me back to the hotel.” 

At this command George sat up and regarded his companion with sur- 

prise. “What the dickens have I done?” he demanded. “ What’s the 
trouble?” 
_ “The trouble is,” said Cecily severely, “that this is a canoe and not 
a house-boat. It’s supposed to move. This swaying motion which I 
experience whenever you shift to a more comfortable position is no doubt 
very delightful, but I can get the same effect in a rocking-chair, where 
there is no danger of being spilled into the water at every——” 

“Do you mean,” George interrupted, “that you want to cross the 
lake?” 

“T do,” said Cecily decidedly. 

The young man sat up again, this time quite erect, and surveyed his - 
companion with unfeigned astonishment. “Good heavens!” he said. 
“What for? Look at that! ”—pointing to the float at the bottom of the 
steps leading to the hotel. It was quite two hundred feet away. 
“ Have n’t we come all the way from there to here? I know we drifted, 
but we came, didn’t we? Any way, why should we want to get any- 
where? I don’t see why you want to go so fast.” 
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Cecily regarded him with unmixed contempt. “Very well,” she said 
finally. “If you will hand me that paddle, I shall return to the hotel. 
I suppose I must take you too, since you ’re too heavy to throw overboard. 
Give me the paddle, please.” 

At last George was aroused. Now, there was not Jess than two hun- 
dred pounds of George; and a mass of two hundred pounds, wheri once 
aroused, can do almost anything with a canoe. Within ten seconds of the 
commencement of the young man’s unwonted and sudden activity, the 
canoe was resting on the surface of the lake bottom upwards, with Cecily 
clinging desperately on one end, and George on the other. 

“T asked you to hand me the paddle,” said Cecily in chilling tones. 

George-glared at her across the shiny bottom. “ Here it is,” said he 
grimly, reaching for it as it floated by some two feet away. 

“ Be careful!” screamed Cecily; whereupon George, losing his hold 
on the canoe, floundered frantically about like a young whale, causing 
Cecily’s end, with Cecily attached, to sink some four or five feet into the 
lake. When she emerged, dripping with water and pink with rage, George 
had again caught hold of the canoe, and was trying to hold on to the 
paddle and wipe the water from his eyes with one hand. 

“T suppose,” said Cecily, with withering contempt, “that you can 
swim?” 

“T can,” said George, “but I hate to.” 

“T honestly believe that, if I could, you would let me tow you ashore.” 

“No-o ”—doubtfully. “But if you could go to the hotel and get some 
one to fetch a boat——” 

Cecily was speechless. Without another word, she gave the canoe a 
push against Geerge’s breast, and started swimming toward the float 
with one hand, guiding her cargo with the other. George floated calmly 
on his back, eying the performance with admiring approval. By virtue 
of his position, he arrived at the float first; and, clambering upon it, he 
pulled first Cecily, and then the canoe, out after him. 

“That was a jolly ducking, wasn’t it?” he said pleasantly. 


During the week that followed, George Stafford was subjected, for 
the first time in his life, to discipline. Far from being offended at his 
willingness to be towed ashore, Cecily seemed to take an even deeper 
interest in him, and lost no time in undertaking his reformation. After 
many attempts, she found his wits incapable of exercise ; but she had less 
difficulty with his arms and legs. By the end of the week he presented 
almost an athletic appearance, though it is true that he was eternally 
out of breath. 

Behold him, then, on a Friday afternoon, dressed in flannels and 
batting wildly at a tennis-ball which Cecily always managed to send 
just beyond his reach. George’s flannels were not immaculate—he tum- 
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bled too often in his vain lunges after the ball—his face was dripping with 
perspiration, and his collar had somewhat the appearance of a lettuce 
salad. Cecily stopped suddenly with her racket uplifted ready to serve, 
and began to laugh. 

“ What ’s the matter?” her opponent demanded. 

“ Nothing,” said Cecily, “only——” and then she laughed again. 

“ Look a’ here,” said George hotly, “if you think——” 

“But I don’t. I can’t. Are you tired?” 

“No! ”—indignantly. 

“Well, I am. Besides, I want to talk. I’ve just thought of some- 
thing I want to tell you.” 

“ What is it? ” asked George, after they had walked over to a tree and 
seated themselves in the shade. He was lying flat on his back, with 
a cigarette between his lips, blinking stupidly at a fleecy, puffed-up cloud 
that showed through a rift in the leaves. Cecily, seated beside him, was 
idly stuffing the pocket of his shirt with grass. When she spoke it was in 
a slow, impressive tone. 

“Mamma suspects,” said she.. 

George turned and looked at her uneasily. “Suspects what?” 

“ Why,” said Cecily, embarrassed, “ don’t you know? Our—my—uws.” 

“Oh!” said George, in a tone of relief. Then, raising himself to his 
elbow in irritation, “ I don’t like people who suspect,” he declared. “ It’s 
uncomfortable, and it’s dangerous, and it’s bad form. Now, I never 
suspect any one. Why should she? ” 

“ Perhaps she saw us.” 

“ When?” 

“Last night. You remember you kissed me good-night on the 
veranda, and then followed me up to the hall and——” 

“ All right,” said George; “that settles it. I’m through. If every 
time you turn around——” ‘ 

“ Don’t be silly,” Cecily interrupted impatiently. “You know we ’ve 
got to tell her.” 

“My dear girl,” said George, “we have nothing to do with it. 
It’s you. You pulled me ashore. You made me play tennis. You called 
me George. And now—it’s up to you.” 

“ But I ’ve tried, and I can’t. I really can’t.” 

“ Very well,” said George. “Then, we’ll have to call it off. Rather 
than face that—your mother, Ill go away from here and never see you 
again. You’re killing me, any way. Look at that sun! I’ve been out - 
in it for three hours, when I should have been asleep. I ’ve done nothing 
but work ever since I met you. I wake up in the morning all ready for 
a good rest, and here you are at the door loaded down with paddles and 
rods and lines. You can’t even let the fish alone. And if you think for a 
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“ All right,” said Cecily. “Ill tell her. But you’ll have to be 
with me,” . 

Accordingly, nine o’clock of that evening found a young man and a 
girl walking hand in hand down the corridor in the Hotel Thiersberry 
which led to the apartments of Mrs. Gordon Wheeler. They walked 
slowly, even timidly. As they passed an elevator-shaft, the young man 
might have been observed glancing at it longingly; whereupon the girl 
tightened her grasp on his hand and hurried her step. 

The loud bang of a door stopped them half way down the hall. 
Then came heavy footsteps; and they stood still, hesitating, while the 
ponderous form of Mrs. Gordon Wheeler bore down upon them from 
the direction of her rooms. 

“There you are!” exclaimed Mrs. Wheeler, in the tone of one who 
has made an important, if not wholly pleasing, discovery. 

“We are, indeed,” agreed George, with admirable presence of mind. 

pointed silently to the door of her rooms. 

“We can’t talk here,” she said. 

“ Now,” she continued, after they were seated inside the apartment, 
“what have you to say for yourself?” 

“Mrs. Wheeler,” said George, “in view of the eloquence of your 
eyes, I am silent. I am sure there is something you wish to say to me.” 

“Young man, are you entirely without morals?” 

“T hope so. They are inconvenient. Have I ever given you reason to 
doubt it?” demanded George. 

Don’t be funny,” Mrs. Wheeler said sternly. “This is no laughing 
matter. Don’t try to be witty, sir.” 

“He won’t, Mamma,” put in Cecily. “I can promise you that.” 

“Be silent, child! You don’t know what you’ve escaped,” said her 
mother. “As for you”—turning to George—“ what do you think of 
this?” 

George took the slip—a newspaper clipping—and read it through. 
“ Well, what of it?” he demanded. 

“ Of course you don’t understand it,” said Mrs, Wheeler sarcastically. 
“T am surprised—I am really surprised—at your shamelessness. Lis- 
ten.” She read aloud from the newspaper clipping: 


“The Earl of Woodstock, who has been staying since early July at 
the Severance villa in Newport, is reported to have retreated to a hotel 
in the Berkshires for a month’s rest.. He is preserving a strict incognito, 
having been advised by his physicians to obtain absolute quiet, if 


possible.” 


did n’t get hold of him.” 
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Mrs. Wheeler, ignoring him, walked to her writing-desk and took 
from the top thereof a large book bound in red leather. 

“That,” she said, pointing to the clipping she had just read, “ was 
in the Herald two weeks ago. It naturally led me to investigate, since 
Cecily and I also had arranged to come to the Berkshires, and among 
other information I found the following”—reading aloud from the 
book : 

“ Woodstock, Earl of, and Baron Dynely of Aldingbourne, county 


Oxford, in England; an agacella or, pied sable, armed, unguled, and 
bearing rods. Virtus dedit, cura servabit. 


“Now,” said Mrs. Wheeler, closing the book and dropping it on the 
table with a bang that caused Cecily to jump clear out of her chair, “ what 
do you think of that?” 

“ Fine,” said George approvingly. “Quite interesting. What does 
it mean?” 

“It means that you’re an impostox,” said Mrs. Wheeler, glaring at 
him. “ But, thank God, I’ve found you out in time! One week after 
that notice appeared in the Herald I walked into the library of this 
hotel. What did I see? I saw a fat, overfed, and foolish-looking young 
man writing letters. Looking closer, I saw that the paper he was using 
bore a crest consisting of an agacella or, armed, and bearing rods.” 

“It was nothing of the sort,” said George hotly. “It was a cow 
getting ready to light a fire.” 

“ Don’t interrupt,” said Mrs. Wheeler. “ Don’t you think I know an 
agacella when I see one? I asked the young man his name. It took 
him quite two minutes to think of it. On questioning him further, I 
discovered that he was completely an ass. The conclusion was inevitable: 
it was the Earl of Woodstock!” 

“It was nothing of the sort!” said George again, indignantly. “It 
was me!” 

“ Of course,” Mrs. Wheeler went on, again ignoring him, “ I immedi- 
ately introduced him to my daughter. Cecily—dear child—did her part 
nobly. She became your constant companion. You became inseparable. 
And just as I was preparing to send to London to find out what repairs 
were needed at your town house, I look over my evening’s mail, and I 
find—this!” She snatched up a newspaper from a heap on the desk 
and read aloud from its columns: 


“The Earl of Woodstock, who has been taking a much-needed rest 
at the Hope cottage in the Berkshires, has returned to the Severance 


villa at Newport. 


“Now,” said Mrs. Wheeler, pointing an accusing finger at George, 
“who are you?” 
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“That was the first question you asked me,” said George. “ Are you 
going to begin all over again? Because if you are——” He rose and 
picked up his hat. 

“ No, you don’t,” said Mra, Wheeler grimly, getting between him and 
the door. “You wait till I’m through with you.” 

“ George!” cried Cecily. “ Are you going to leave me?” 

George, incapable of the exertion required to stand and talk at the 

same time, reseated himself. 
“Cecily,” said he, “ you ask too much of me. I could forgive you 
anything but your choice of a mother. That was your great mistake. As 
it is, we must part. I shall never see you again. The fact that we 
are married makes no difference.” 

“ Married!” shrieked Mrs. Wheeler, dropping upon a divan and 
clutehing wildly at the air. 

“ Yes, married,” said George calmly. « Married by a fool of parson 
in the village yonder. Cecily has won me. She had rather a hard time 
of it, and so did I. I’m completely tired out. The truth is, I was in a 
state of utter exhaustion, and did n’t realize what I was doing. I was in 
no condition to resist.” 

Mrs. Wheeler arose, trembling, resting her hand on her bosom tragic- 
ally. “Mr. Stafford,” she said, “this is incredible. I can scarcely 
believe my ears. As for you, Cecily, you shall hear from me; but not now 
—not to-night. I am inexpressibly shocked. My nerves are completely 
upset. To-morrow we shall talk the matter over and do the best we can 
with this awful mess. Good-night.” She walked falteringly to the door 
of her bedroom and disappeared within. 

“ George,” said Cecily, walking over to him and taking his hands in 
her own, “ do you love me? ” 

“ Of course I do,” said George. “Have n’t I proved it?” 

Cecily stooped and kissed his cheek. “I don’t mind it a bit because 
you ’re not an earl, dear,” she said tenderly. “You ’re stupid enough to 
be one.” 


EASTER 
BY MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 
“ She, supposing him to be the gardener——” 
We would be true to the loved and fair. 
Ah! Not there! 


But as of old in the open air, 
Oni in the garden, Lord, we find Thee. 


THE AMAZON 
By Mary Brecht Pulver 


UT of the ceaseless line of passers-by in Bond Street, a figure 
darted through the gray February fog. 

Simultaneously a dark object whirled through the air toward 
the brightly lit window of Messrs. Knype & Leeds, Drapers and Mercers. 
There came the smashing, splitting sound so usual this month in London, 
as the great front glass shivered into a dozen fragments and spattered 
to the pavement. 

A highly keyed populace, living in the expectation of such diversion, 
supplied a crowd instantly. In two seconds a struggling knot of humanity 
had formed before the place, the outermost fringe pushing and jostling 
for a chance to see or badger something or some one that formed. its 
nucleus. The air was full of ribald cat-calls and vilification. 

After a minute the Law appeared. Two muscular-looking “ bobbies ” 
arrived, shouldering the mob aside like bales of hay. 

They penetrated into the very heart of the crowd. After a little 
they emerged. They were not alone. A third person walked between 
them, her arms pinioned. 

“An American, by Gord!” yelled a man. “ W’y don’t you stop at 
7ome and mind yer byby?” 

It was this speech that brought a man up short out on the edge of 
the mob. 

He stood under a street-light—a big, good-looking, well-dressed 
young man, an American himself, with a swift quixotic impulse forming 
now to help a countrywoman out of a scrape. 

As the three figures approached the place where he stabd, he in- 
stinctively removed his expensive velour hat and took # forward step. 
Then he started with surprise. 

This was no usual type of the suffrage soldier: no problem-worn, 
self-sacrificing social worker; no fiery organizer; no pale working-girl ; 
none of the things one expects, She was just a girl. 

The phrase was at once descriptive and ridiculous. For she was 
lovely beyond the force of the ordinary adjective—tall, strong, graceful, 
with a beautiful, proud face. And she walked in the unmistakable 


American way, indifferent, unconscious of the booing, hooting crowd. 
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But when she saw the big young man under the light, her face changed 
its expression. She had large eyes, thick-lashed, violet, and expressive. 
As they met his, it seemed to him that the mob, the “ bobbies,” the foggy 
street, faded out, leaving just her glance. 

hatred almost. It was like a defiance and a challenge, and the sting of 
it sent the blood to his face; killed the vagrant desire to interfere; left 
him looking at her back in a sudden unreasoning fury that yet held a 
strange, elemental, pleasing excitement. 

“Why did she look like that?” he muttered. “I—I’d like to crush 
her—first !” 

He turned to his neighbor. 

“ Where will they take her? ” 

“ Holloway. bend takes the militants there—and serve her right 
too!” 

The big young man did not stir; neither did he inquire the way to 
Holloway Gaol. But he looked long after the retreating figures. 


And in Holloway prison, a few hours later, Christine Fenway sat on 
her prison cot and awaited developments. 

She had refused her name and all information about herself. Her 
course was the usual one. She would refuse food. After a certain inter- 
val, she would be released, for the days of coercion, of tube-feeding, were 
over. She would not be allowed to make herself ill. It was very simple, 
and the time would be comparatively short. She had already made prep- 
aration by a twenty-four-hour fast. Even now a certain faintness was 
creeping over her, forerunner of the triumph to come. 

Presently she rested on her cot, with closed eyes. She could see 
clearly the scene of her late activity—even to the man under the light. 

Perhaps it was because of her weakness—perhaps because his was 
the last face she remembered seeing on her way to prison; but in the 
next two days, in those intervals when lassitude and faintness seized her, 
she seemed to visualize him more and more often, with startling clearness. 

It annoyed her intensely. 

On the third morning, however, her mind ceased to make her pictures. 
She passed through a brief period of nausea that was followed by a 
strange dizziness—a groping, swimming sensation that came with in- 
creasing frequency. Once during the morning she fell on the floor of 


her cell. After this she did not try to rise. Even in her weakness she 


congratulated herself. She yielded gladly to the curious dark sinking 
that attacked her... . 

It seemed to her that she had been swimming for some time, under- 
water apparently, and with a sudden impulse she shot up to the surface. 
The sun showered her with golden light; the sea glistened with a thou- 
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sand crystals. There was a cloudless sky; the breeze and the tang of 
salt air caught her deliciously. 

She felt wonderfully alive—electric with energy—and she turned 
over with a silvery splash like a graceful fish and sent columns of spray 

To the right lay the little, lonely, curving beach, with its background 
of heavy growth from which she had entered the sea. 

She floated in to it presently—to the shallows where with little — 
ing kicks she righted herself and ran up on the sand. 

She wore no clothing. Her garments lay as she had left them on 
the beach—leathern-thonged sandals, breech-clout, tunic and girdle of 
linen and wool. Close by lay a weapon—a long, slender-pointed javelin, 
silver-bright in the sun. 

She laughed as she looked at them. She remembered now. A moment 
she stood looking out at the sparkling sea—a tall, strongly built Diana- 
shape, her proud head with its thick, short hair high on her strong young 
neck. She was eighteen years old, and a runner in the Imperial Legion ; 
because of this, unlike the archers of the army, her breast did not show 
the disfiguring scar that made possible the use of the heavy bow. 

Like a priestess in salute, she lifted her arms to the swift drying sun- 
light and let its warmth tingle through her veins; then she bent quickly 
to her dressing. 

As she finished, a rustle in the shrubbery sent her into an alert listen- 
ing pose, her ready javelin in her hand. 

She was none too soon. Like a rush of swift wind, head low, wicked 
snout afoam, a great boar charged from thé bush. She leaped like thistle- 
down as he came and he rushed by madly, blindly, to wheel and thunder 


_ back. This was a sport she knew and loved, and, the first shock over, 


her blood whipped to meet the thrill of it. 

With taut muscles, curving back, and wrist like steel, she awaited him. 
He came like a fury of hell. 

She let him get so close she could see the glint of his little red eyes, 
the slime on his yellow tusks. Then, like a ray of light, the slim spear 
slipped from her fingers through the air. 

It caught him squarely in the eye, and he catapulted to earth a foul, 
champing, biting mass, tearing the sandy soil with pointed hoofs and 
tusks. He fought for a little in agony, but presently this subsided to 
quivering, itself chiefly reflex. At this she went over and released her - 
spear. It took a stoutish pull, but her strong white arms were equal to 
it. Then, without even a backward glance, her bloody lance across her 
shoulder, she strode into the leafy coppice. 

She walked as no woman to-day can walk—as few men can. She 
had the perfectly attuned muscular interplay of the savage, with the 
lofty grace of a conqueror added. 
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She belonged to a conquering tribe. These lands, these ancient 

sea-washed shores of Trebusis, were hers; the very acres her foot pressed, 
her mother’s by right of martial conquest. The knowledge of it, her 
youth, the sweetness of the day, each lent its accent. 

Suddenly she stopped. 

She saw nothing; but her nostrils dilated, her eyes widened, as 
some prescience of danger warned her. She stood baffled but alert. 

After a minute the shrubbery opened, and a man emerged. He 
stood as still as she, and they looked at each other a long moment. 

He was very tall, and built like the marbles that Phidias carved. 
_ Also, he was young, and bronzed with the sun, and keen of eye as an 
eagle. His name was Theon, and he wore the garb of a captain of the 
Greek legionaries—shining gorget, woven shirt of mail, crested helm, 
sword, and shield. The sun lit him diamond-bright, so that the eyes 
of the girl were dazzled. 

Then— 

“ By the gods, thou art beautiful! ” he said softly. “Who art thou?” 

At this the color which had swept out of her face came flushing back, 
and she clutched her spear more tightly. 

“ Fool,” she said, “thou wilt soon know! What dost thou here, 
a man—alone—in the Amazon country?” 

“So,” he smiled, “thou art that unhuman thing—an Amazon! 
In the atrium of my father’s house in Patmos hangs a painting of their 
chase. Hippolyta’s chase, ’t is called—with Hercules looking on.” 

“She was my kinswoman. My mother is Hippolyta fifth. Thou art 
on her to har Thou art my 
_ prisoner,” she said coolly. 

He threw back his head at this, and laughed, a deep, full-throated 
laugh. 

“Thy prisoner!” he scorned mirthfully. 

She trembled with sudden anger. 

“Have a care that thou dost not deride me! It will be the easier 
for thee. The gods ‘have touched: thee, with’ madness. Surely thou 
knowest the Amazons love not men.” 

“wee we they do?” he asked, amused. 

“Destroy thee. So do they with the sons they bear, oak waa 
men who serve the tribal need. We are a race of women.” 

“ Nay,” he laughed; “ they cannot destroy that which is already riven 
to the earth. Thy lovely eyes have already destroyed me—my peace, 
my life. Come with me back to Patmos. 
a very woman. My race has need of thee.” 

She quivered with unrestrained wrath. 

“ Fool,” she cried, “T have but to wind the horn at my belt, and 
Hippolyta’s dogs and minions will drag thee to the earth.” 
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“ Wind, then, thy horn,” he scoffed. 

“ What need—when I can take thee alone! ” 

And in a sudden fury she made for him, lance level, in a whirling 
He took the impact of her charge lightly, easily, with his brazen 
shield. The recoil sent her back, but she rushed again, her anger 
mastering her judgment. This time he met the shock more heavily. | 
It sent her reeling, her javelin slipping from her hands. Before she 
could recover it, he picked it up and broke it like a reed across his knee. 

“Thy horn were better,” he mocked, with a smile. 

She came for him now naked-handed, beyond control. They wrestled 
together on the soft turf. She was no mean antagonist. It took wind 
and wit and muscle to best her. She fought bravely, furiously, like a 
supple, wire-muscled boy, but. in the end she was beaten. She lay on 
her back on the ground, looking up with hatred and fear in her dark 
blue eyes. 

“T think thou wilt come to Patmos, an thou will it or not,” said 
her conqueror, and he took the lacings of his sword-belt and tied her 
round wrists and ankles firmly. “Thou shalt have no fear. Thy place 
shall be an honored one. Like my sister I will guard thee, until thou 
come to Patmos as my bride. There shalt thou dwell, my lovely tigress, 
and learn what it means to be a woman.” 

She cried out scornfully. Did he forget they were on-.her royal 
mother’s lands—that they would assuredly meet the Amazon guards? 

“ Thy life will go out like a torch in the wind,” she prophesied. 

For answer he lifted her and threw her over his shoulder, like a sack 
of grain. Then he turned back silently into the forest. ; 

At first she struggled and tore at her bonds madly, but they held 
secure. After a little her pride failed, and she cried aloud for aid. But 
only the wind in the leafy boughs answered her. 

Then she prayed to the gods—the-proud gods of the Amazone—and 
she cursed him, and vowed to do vengeance. 

“JT will kill thee—kill thee,” she vowed. “I swear it—while I have 
life I will not forget. I will crush thee as thou wert a scorpion.” 

He paid no heed to her railing, but journeyed relentlessly, steadily, 
through the shadowy wood. 

At noon, fording a small stream, she wrenched free so that she could 
reach his shoulder with her teeth. She bit into his neck like a pantheress. 
The blood foamed above his mailed shirt. 

He lowered her in his arms at this, and looked deep into her eyes. 

“ Thine eyes are like the violets of Patmos, lovely one—so do I requite 
thee ;” and, tipping her face back so she could scarce breathe, he kissed 
her slowly, deliberately, on the lips. 

At this the blood was stricken from her face and her breath failed her. 
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When he had dashed cold water on his wound, he took up his march 


At dusk he made her a rude shelter of boughs in a ravine, and left 
her with loosened bonds, while he kept watch outside. - 

At first for hours he could hear the tumult of her wrath, her vows, 
her threats; but toward dawn she slept. 

Just before daybreak, in a cleft in the wood, he glimpsed a party 
of Amazons passing silently. Pale, shadowy, unreal, in the gray light, 
they looked like god-women more than mortals, with their great physiques. 
But they did not discover him, and at dawn he marched again. 

This day was like the last. For scarcely an hour did the fury on his 
aching shoulder cease her battle. They camped that night close to the 
Amazon border. It was here that she sought to bribe him—that she 
spoke of certain jewels that might be his. He paid no heed, and on the 
third day they passed out of Amazon territory into the land of the 


A strange silence fell on her here. She lay passive now on his 
shoulder, and that evening, when he had made her her shelter of leaves, 
he heard her weep for the first time. Low and passionately she wept, and 
the sound of it turned his heart to water. 

“This is unworthy that I do,” he said. “ Rapine and pillage have 
I put down in my legion, yet am I as the worst. By the high gods, this 
thing hath no honor—it is a conquest of the beasts.” Sut Se Sat eee 
to the shelter to comfort her. 

“T hear thee weep,” he said. “ Weep not. If thou wilt, I shall let 
thee return whence we came——” 

She thrust a lovely, tear-stained, furious face through the leaves. 

“Greek dog, thou liest!” she answered. “I have not wept. An 
Amazon never weeps. The thing I have spoken I will surely do. I will 
kill thee—kill thee!” 

His heart hardened again. * 

“T will kiss thy hands as they slay me,” he laughed, and he returned 
to keeping watch again. 

For a while their way lay without adventure. Farther in to the 
east camped the Greek army from which he had strayed, but between 
it and him lay leagues of wild country, full of predatory Scythians. 

Once he slew a leopard that would have stopped him. Once a flat- 
headed serpent dropped suddenly from its leafy cover—and missed. 
But the real danger lay with wandering bands of marauders. How 
real this danger was he knew the last night of his march. They came 
toward daybreak—a Wand of savage, lawless tribesmen, blood-hungry, 
yelling like fiends. 

The Greek knew no fear for himself, but he cut his prisoner’s bonds, 
and put a keen knife in her hands. 
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“Now canst thou make thy threat real,” he said, “but first must 
thou fight with me for thine own life.” 

“ Yes,” she said; “I will fight with thee—first.” 

There was no time to lose. She put her back against a giant oak and 
braced herself. 

The Scythians came on a run. The first, a burly ruffian, the Greek 
spitted on his sword ; a second the girl stabbed in the throat. There were 
four left. These came more warily. 

One of them singled her as his prey; the others attacked the man. 
They had no weapons but heavy cudgels, and fists of barbaric size. 
Their greatest strength lay in the bull-like rush, the swift beating down 
of defense—but they feared cold steel. The girl’s knife drew flashing 
circles as her enemy lunged and swaled and feinted to get under her 
guard; her supple limbs served her well as the great cudgel made its 
sweeping curves. 

Her breath came quickly; her eyes shone like stars. She fought 
like a lithe forest-cat; she fing as her Amazon preceptors had taught 
her to fight. 

A distance away she could see the others fighting. A man went 
down while she looked—a Scythian. 

Suddenly her man rushed her. She parried and thrust hard. The 
steel went home. He fell coughing and snarling. 

It left two against the Greek; but even as she looked he wounded 
a second. It was man to man now—a fair fight, and the way behind 
her was open and led back to her own country. But something stayed 
her. For one brief instant she faltered. Then the two combatants she 
watched drew apart for a moment, and the Scythian rushed, his club 
upraised. The Greek’s helmet had fallen, and the blow caught him 
fairly across his head. He went down like a dead man, and the girl, a 
red mist before her eyes, leaped for the other like a flame. 

“Mine to kill—mine to kill!” she cried, and she slew the Scythian 
like lightning with her poniard. 

She stood looking down at the motionless Greek, then dropped to 
her knees beside him. 

“Thou art not dead—open thine eyes,” she commanded, but her 
voice trembled, and a strange fear grew on her. 

She brought herbs for his nostrils, and water to lave his wound, 
and took his head upon her lap and watched him—and waited. 

“Open thine eyes,” she said again, and this time her voice was 
pleading. 

A long time she waited. Presently be hic 
up at her. 

“T thought thou wert dead,” she said, and there were tears on her 
cheek. 
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“ But this is death,” said he. 
“Not death,” she said brokenly, “but life. Live thou—only live, 
lord of my heart, lord of my life!” Her tears fell unashamed, and he 
smiled. 

“ And thou wilt go with me?” 

“Where thou wilt have me, I will go;” and she stooped and 
kissed his lips. 


It was at this point that Christine Fenway emerged from uncon- 
sciousness, to find a physician and a wardress with her. 

“There is some weakness of the heart,” the physician was saying. 
She tried to smile scornfully. 

Within an hour she was released. She went to her lodging and 
stayed there three days to recuperate. Most of the time she lay in bed, 
building her strength anew, and all of the time in the darkened peace 
of her rooms, she relived her strange dream. 

Once or twice she tried fearfully to slip back to it again. She could 
not, and the very wish to do so brought the scornful blood to her cheeks— 
a hot anger against that other self of an earlier day. “ Weakling,” she 
said contemptuously. 

Nor did she forget until a summons came to speak at a suffrage 
demonstration in the Thames shipping district. The place was in one 
of the minor halls, the haunt of a rough and unruly element of barge- 
and wharf-men. But the girl knew no fear. She agreed to go willingly 
—eagerly—and lend voice and example and the lustre of her prison 
experience to the occasion. . 

She was to speak for twenty minutes, but her speech was never made. 
There were three women before her. When the second arose, what had 
been a sullen and unfriendly atmosphere ripened suddenly into open 
revolt. 

The audience burst into jeers, into hoarse cries, into open confusion. 
Missiles flew through the air; men leaped on to the seats of their chairs 
to deride the speakers the better. Somebody put out the lights, another 
shouted “ Police!” and in an instant a swaying, struggling mob was 
groping for the doors. 

A door into the side-street opened, and the girl, pushed and buffeted 
in the press, felt herself carried toward it. Around her river roughs 
bawled and shouted drunkenly. 

“What will they do to us?” she thought, and she braced herself 
like a good warrior to meet the unknown. 

Suddenly her hand was seized. Before she could resist, a firm, steady 
pressure had guided her to an eddy in the crowd just outside the door. 
mixed with the noise around her. 

Vou. 
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Across its flare she saw a shadowy bulk of shoulder, steadfast eyes 
under a familiar velours hat. 

“You!” she breathed. 

The match fell to the pavement. 

“So you remembered, too!” 

“ Why should 1 remember when I saw you only once?” She bit 
her lip at the admission. “Let me pass, please. If you don’t, I shall 
be arrested again. They will say we.have created a disturbance.” 

“They will not arrest you. Ill see to that. This is the thing 
I’ve been hoping for—hunting for. At first I fought against it, but 
for the last week I’ve haunted Holloway and the suffrage headquarters 
—all the rallies and mecting»—with no luck. To-night I happened in 
here as a last hope, and saw—you.” 

“You ’ve taken a lot of useless trouble,” she said hotly. 

He ignored the interruption. 

“T had a very particular reason for seeing you again. . . . I wanted 
to ask you two questions. The first is, what made you look at me the 
way you did?” 

“T don’t know. I—I—what do you mean?” 

“The other,” he went on steadily, “will seem grotesque, absurd, 
under the circumstances. My ship sails in the morning, and there is 
no time for fencing. I don’t know your name, nor you mine, but the 
other question is: Will you marry me? I can give you a clean bill 
straight through—character, connections, all that—and I have—enough 
money.” 

In the night air her cheeks burned hot, then cold. 

“ You are insane,” she said. “Let me pass.” 

“Tt sounds insane,” he admitted; “but it’s pure reason—sheer 
self-defense. Since I saw you, I’ve wanted you—I’ve thought of 
practically nothing else. If this were in primitive times, I’d probably 
pick you up and take you away on my back——” 

She put up her hand with a sudden swift exclamation. 

“Oh, I’ve got the feelings for it, but I know it isn’t done. Neither 
is this done that I’m doing, but it’s the only way. If I had more time, 
I would say all the usual things. . . . I will say them later on. No man 
ever wanted a woman more—since 1 saw you there under the light.” 

“Let me pass,” she said in a low voice, a strange stifling in her 
throat. “TI can’t listen to this. I—don’t you know I’m working for 
the Cause? I’m militant. There’s no place in my life for men— 
for any man——” 

“You could work for the Cause to your heart’s desire. . . . I 
would n’t interfere. You could be as scrappy as you please. In dull 
seasons you could scrap with me if you wanted. beosia does n’t bar 
matrimony——” 
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“You are absurd and trivial now—let me go,” she answered indig- 
nantly ; then with a sudden uncontrolled flare of anger: “ I hate you! ” 

“T’ll never let you go. You haven’t answered me, wai ee 
there’s only one answer——” 

He stopped, for suddenly he found speech was impossible. Lights 
had streamed out from windows across the narrow way, and in their 
glare Christine was recognized by their nearest neighbors. Neither 
youth nor beauty made appeal; here was only an excellent chance to 
bait a suffragette. The two became the instant focus of attention. 

Back of them stretched the brick wall of the building. In front 

were quickly ringed a dozen sneering, taunting faces. 

At worst it might have meant only a rude jostling, some jocular horse- 
play, much vile language, as they struggled to make a way out, but 
one fellow pressed suddenly close and laid a hand on the girl’s dress. 

The big young man felled him like an ox, and in a second a couple 
of bullying roughs whirled on him. He struck, first right, then left, 
mowing them aside, but he had plenty on his hands in a minute—great — 
need of his big shoulders and ready fists. 

Christine was not backward. She carried a heavily mounted leather 
bag, and she flailed unmercifully with it into the faces of their tor- 
mentors. Profanity was thick as fog about them. From the outer edges 
- of the crowd came the usual foul missiles. 

“ A—bully—little—brawl,” panted the man, looking down at her; 
and he smote mightily with his long arms. “ Get behind—me,” he panted 
presently, when the pressure had loosened a moment, 

“T will not!” she cried. 

At this he turned his head. 

“T saya-get back.” 

The words whipped like a lash, and the girl took cover behind him. 
A strange trembling had seized her. 

“T fought—that other time,” she whispered, but she made no move 
to disobey him. An odd feeling—one she had never cared to experi- 
ence—possessed her. She knew what it meant to be shielded, and for a 
_ fearless young militant it thrilled her pleasingly. She felt no doubt of 
her security behind that broad back. 

Then she covered her face with her hands. Something metallic had 
flashed through the air above them and struck her fighter in the temple. 
She saw the dark blood start—then blotted out the furious mill of arms 
and heads and straining bodies. “They ’ll kill him,” she thought. 

But it ended like a flip of a cinematograph film. The strident din 
died, the mob melted like snow in August, as three policemen came 
charging up the narrow street. 

There was only one man left to meet them as they came. He was 
a disreputable-looking figure, hatless, coat torn from his shoulders, face 
cut and bruised and bloody. A girl was clinging to his arm. 


“Youre hurt,” she was saying. “They cut you——” 
“ Not—all—blood,” he panted, wiping his forehead. “Tomato 
can——” 

He turned to the foremost “ bobby.” 

“This lady—my wife—and I—slumming—dropped in here—see 
meeting. Got into mix-up—regular free-for-all. They took—us for 
some one else——” 

The policeman produced a notebook, called for names and address, 
asked questions. As in a dream, the girl heard, “Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jones, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. 8S. A—and the Ritz-Carlton, London.” 

“Coward,” she whispered. “I’m letting him do it... .” 

In spite of his appearance, there was something convincing about the 
big young man. The quality of his clothing spoke even through their 
ruin. Presently the police were gone. They were left alone in the 
dingy by-street. There was no one near—only herself and her scratched- 
up protector. 

She put out her hand, but he did not seem to see it. 

“What ’s your name?” he asked suddenly. 

“ Christine—Christine Fenway.” 

“Mine ’s Hamilton—Theron Hamilton, of the Hamilton Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. I guess we got by the police all right.” 

“J—I just wanted to say—that I thank you... .” 

He saw her hand then and took it. With the touch, speech became 
impossible for her. The word she would have said died. . . . Only 
her heart beat with a troubled throbbing. She looked up into his eyes. 

“The ship sails in the morning.” He drew his breath sharply. 
“ Christine, I fought for you—I’d fight for you always. . . . What 
do you say?” 

“ What does it mean?” she shivered. “I’m quite mad. I hated 
you the first time I saw you. . . . yet I was afraid now they would 
kill you!” 

He came close and took her in his arms. 

“Tt means this. . . . Girl, but your eyes are lovely. . . . they 
make me think of violets... .” 

“That ’s what you said when we forded the stream— like the violets 
of Patmos.’ ” 

“JT don’t understand,” he. said. 

“Neither do I,” she said; “and it doesn’t matter—only, I think 
it was this way a long time ago for us . . . in the beginning of things 
. . « love and hate and a good fight.” 

“Well, it’s love now,” he said, then, as he kissed her, he added, 
“my Amazon girl.” 
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THE AEROPLANE AND WAR 
By E. Adrian von Muffling 


T is perhaps a sad commentary upon the motives of men that most of 
the persistent efforts to conquer the air originated not from a desire 
to furnish a new and better means of transportation, but solely to 

develop a more powerful and deadly method of warfare. Man always 
realized that the nation first equipped with a device to carry him through 
the air-space at will would thereby attain an unquestionable supremacy 
over its foes. Hence it is not surprising that as early as 1709—two cen- 
turies before the final realization of the dream—we hear of a government 
actually subsidizing a man to conduct experiments with a view of evolving 
a flying machine. The man was Bartholomeo de Guzman, a Portuguese ; 
and although his expectations were not realized, we may regard him to-day 
as the originator of military aviation. 

The splendid work done by balloons in several wars, from the French 
revolution to the Franco-Prussian, proved conclusively that the early 
predictions were not amiss; and it may be remarked here that had 
Napoleon been as far-sighted in this matter as he proved himself to be in - 
others, the map of the world would look different. Balloons, however, 
being always at the mercy of the slightest atmospheric change, are but a 
makeshift at best. Not unnaturally, therefore, we find all governments 
keenly interested in the development of dynamic flight, from the very 
moment in which the possibility of such an achievement was first clearly 

lized 

To-day, with an aeroplane not an uncommon—in some European 
countries indeed a very common—sight, the old idea that warfare is 
bound to be revolutionized by its advent is still persistent. I do not refer 
to the theories of universal peace advocates who trust in aviation to make 
war so utterly horrible as to compel its abolition. That would be too 
good a thing to be true. Besides, almost every new invention dealing 
with warfare brought forth the same argument; I doubt not but that it 
was applied when the first cave-man thought of fastening a stone to the 
end of his club. Peace movements cannot but have a good and refining 
influence upon humanity, as a whole. But it is none the less certain 
that many a shot will be fired and many a man will fall in battle before 
their high ideal will be realized. Too high an ideal, I fear, for human 
nature as it is. . 
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To-day, with our present knowledge of the laws that flying machines 
are subject to, we are in a measure enabled to make a reasonable prediction 
as to the influence the aeroplane will have in future wars. The new inven- 
tion has been practically tried out in two recent conflicts; and many 
valuable points were thus brought out by actual experience on the field 
of battle. 

That the battle of the future will be fought in the air is an often-heard 
statement. But we are not to picture to ourselves the spectacle of squad- 
rons of armored aeroplanes engaged in a sort of aero-naval encounter. 
Such a proceeding presents a certain gruesome picturesqueness, but as 
actual military tactics would not prove commendable. No, the battle of 
the future will be fought on the ground, but planned in the air. And 
in this day of scattered forces and long-distance firing, correct planning 
is more conducive to victory than a numerically superior force. 

As a matter of fact, the aeroplane’s efticiency as a means of defense or 
attack is extremely limited. Its size and carrying capacity are always 
in proportion to each other, so that if a machine could be built capable 
of lifting many men or heavy guns it would have to be of such size as to 
make handling it on the field a precarious matter. A single well-directed 
shot would be sufficient not only to disable it, but to bring it to the ground 
with a loss of every man on board. 

Many military authorities appear to have pinned their faith on bomb- 
dropping, almost every army in the world having experimented, without 
much success, with devices intended to insure correct aim when dropping 
projectiles containing explosive materials to the ground. To the un- 
initiated, it appears strange that it should be so difficult to hit even a 
large target, such as the outline of a battleship, from a height of a thou- 
sand feet. And an aviator attempting to drop a bomb among hostile 
forces would have to fly considerably higher than that. 

Another point which speaks unfavorably for the practice of bomb- 
— is the comparatively small size of the projectiles that can be 
u Oteover, scattering of the forces attacked will prevent much 
damage. 


During naval engagements, aeroplanes are supposed to be useful in 
blowing up battleships by dropping a heavy load of explosive upon their 
decks. But even in this case none of the really vital parts of the ship 
would be affected, and it does not seem to have occurred to. most of the 
writers on this subject that at the moment of the explosion—by reason of 
the laws of falling bodies—the aeroplane which dropped the explosive 
would be directly over the target, and the upward column of air generated 
would be sure to put an end to the aeroplane and its operator. We all 
know how a heavy explosion will break plate-glass windows placed some- 
times several miles away. Such being the case, blowing up a battleship 
from above would require wilful life-sacrifice on the part of the men 
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detailed to the work, as all of the air set in motion by the explosion would 
be deflected upward. 

From the above considerations, we conclude that the real work allotted 
to military aviators in war-time will consist in scouting. Indeed, for 
scouting purposes, no better method than soaring right over the very posi- 
tion of hostile forces can be conceived. The field of battle can be thor- 
oughly surveyed before an engagement, and battles can be planned from 
knowledge of conditions as they really are, not as they are supposed 
to be by the officers in charge. And thereby—and this is where the peace 
advocates score a point—much unnecessary bloodshed will be prevented, 
owing to the previous exact knowledge of conditions that will be 
encountered. 

One of the world’s decisive battles (if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, it was at Waterloo) might have had a very different outcome had 
an aeroplane been in service at the time. At some phase of the battle, 
a cavalry charge was ordered against the enemy’s position. The charge 
proceeded over a slight rise of the ground, which was interrupted at its 
highest point by a road running in a deep cut directly across the path of 
the charge. The cut was not seen until the front rank reached its very 
edge; and, spurred by the onrushing masses behind, rank after rank 
dropped into the cut. It took three companies to fill it to the rim and 
enable the following troops to effect a crossing over the living horses and 
men. The loss of life was frightful, and useless, for after that the charge 
was easily repulsed. The point I am trying to emphasize is that an aero- 
plane could not have failed to discover that gully beforehand. I am sure 
that if we delve into the records of many battles, we shall discover many 
a similar incident. 

From a height of a thousand feet, the lay of the land may be sur- 
veyed and mapped with ease, and single men can be spotted from such 
an altitude. From two thousand feet upward, however, only large groups 
can be clearly discerned ; and in this connection it is well to remember that 
a person seen from above offers only a small surface to the aerial observer. 

The best protection a force of men can have from detection by an 
aerial scout is trees ; and future encampments will probably be made under 
cover of friendly forests. Perhaps we may even see armies carry protec- 
tive coverings, or artificial trees to be set up at will. Remember Macduff 
at the siege of Dunsinane: 
| Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 

And bear ’t before him; thereby shall we shadow 
-The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 


An aviator flying over a hostile position is fairly safe from harm, it 
being exceedingly difficult to hit an object moving at such a high rate 
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of speed without previously determining the range, which in turn cannot 
be done with accuracy in so short a time and without the help of the 
horizon. At sixty miles an hour, the rate of displacement is almost 
ninety feet a second. Thus about the only way to hit an aeroplane consists 
in firing a volley well in advance of it. But even then the chances are all 
in favor of the flier. For a bullet fired vertically in the air loses its pene- 
trating power very rapidly, and, secondly, an aeroplane may be hit in most 
points of its under surface without further damage. In the recent Bul- — 
garian war an officer’s machine was fired at and its wings literally filled 
with bullet-holes, yet its flying capacity was not in the least thereby 
im 
It is this last consideration which proves, to my mind at least, the 
vast superiority of the aeroplane over the dirigible as an instrument of 
war. A single well-directed shot will put the latter out of business. And 
it should be remembered that a dirigible is a bulky, comparatively slow- 
moving object, and therefore easily hit. Both financially and ethically, 
the advantage is also on the aeroplane’s side. For the latter is cheap and 
easy to build, and in case of accident one or at most two lives are sacrificed ; 
while the cost of building and maintaining a dirigible amounts to hun- 
dreds of thousands, and a single shot may cost the lives of the entire crew. 
That this superiority is being realized is well attested by the fact 
that the leading governments are to-day centring their attention upon the 


improvement of aeroplanes rather than dirigibles. Even Germany, which 
was the last of the leading powers to take up aviation on a large scale, 
has entered the race for aerial supremacy with vigor, and has already 
attained second place. 

It may be interesting to compare the aeronautical strength of the 
leading powers. The following table was compiled according to the latest 
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In a list of all countries the United States, where the aeroplane was 
first practically developed, takes the fifteenth place, with seventeen aero- 
planes and nineteen men, being surpassed by Greece, Spain, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, China, Roumania, Japan, and Brazil. 

- In 1913 France appropriated seven and a half million dollars for aero- 
nautic development; Russia and Germany, five; England, three; Italy, 
two; Japan, one; the United States, one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand only. 


statistics : 
Dirigibles Aeroplanes Men 


Pantheism 


The argument in favor of the apathy of our government in this matter 
is approximately this: “ All European countries are close to each other, 
and six hours after a declaration of war the population of London, or 
Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, may expect a fleet of hostile aeroplanes hover- 
ing over the city. We do not run such danger.” We concede the truth of 
that statement ; but we ought to realize that a fleet of aeroplanes is of more 
value as an adjunct to the navy than to the army. We maintain an expen- 

sive navy to defend our enormous coast-line; in fact, we pride ourselves 
on having the most up-to-date navy. But we have so far failed to provide 
the most modern of all naval accessories, in spite of our having brought 
the hydro-aeroplane (or flying boat, as it is generally called) to its present 
high state of development. It is significant that within the last few weeks 
Russia ordered a large number of aeroplanes for its navy ; but what ought 
to interest us particularly is the fact that after competitive tests the 
order was placed with an American concern, 


PANTHEISM 
BY VICTOR STARBUCK 


The southern wind, tossing and bending the stalk that upholds it, 

‘There blossoms a rosebud in beauty; and God .is the wind that 
unfolds it, 

And God is the rose. 


| N a garden where tenderly blows 


-Swift through the leaf-checkered shade 
Of the forest primeval, a sound of pursuit and of capture; 
Lithe arms that enclasp lover’s warm 
rapture 
And the fear of the maid. 


Soft through the twilight a thrush 
That stirs into music; then stillness of inmost revealing, 
Deep within deep of rapture; and God is the song that comes stealing 
And God is the hush. 


On the western horizon a spark, 
Where Day furleth softly its crimson-hued flags in covenion 
To Night up-rushing triumphant: and God is the sunset splendor, 

And God is the dark. 


THE REVENGE OF RATS 
KEELER 


By W. FE. French 


HE bitter wind, driving the stinging, blinding snow before it, 
raced between the dingy buildings that lined the river, and lashed 
the water into foaming wavelets. Great chunks of snow-flecked 

ice, half-submerged, drifted slowly down-stream. The whiteness of the 
snow-covered docks on both sides of the river made the dark water appear 
sullen and forbidding. 

The icy blasts had driven the usual crowd of loafers from the streets, 
but occasionally belated home-goers could be seen struggling across the 
bridge, their great coats wrapped closely about them, their bodies bent 
as they fought the buffeting wind. The water, dashing against the 
docks, froze, leaving the piles ice-covered and slippery. 

Under an old coal-dock, far back among the rods and cross-beams, 
crouched Rats Keeler. Although perched several feet above the water, 
he shivered as the waves splashed against the piers, and drew his knees 
a little closer to his chin. He was none too warmly clothed, and the 
mist chilled him to the bone. 

One red, benumbed hand vainly sought warmth beneath his ragged 
coat, and the other, rust-smeared and dirty, clenched one of the rods 
between which he had wedged himself. 

Every muscle in his cramped body ached, and with each gasp his tired 
lungs were stung by the sharp air; but under any circumstances he pre- 
ferred the atmosphere of the Chicago River to that of Bridewell. 

For Rats was in wrong—in wrong with Boss Reardon, and therefore 
in wrong with the police. 

_ Their trouble dated back to early summer, when Rats, resenting an 
unwarranted ejection from a dance given by a political club, of which 
Reardon was the idol, fired the first shot in the coming feud between Boss 
and Outcast. A few nights later he had attacked Reardon, and left him 
lying in an alley, his face a mass of bruises. 

Reardon, whose power over the police was absolute, kept the force 
busy during the remainder of the summer, trying to lay hands on the 
elusive Rats. Time and again they had almost cornered him, but in 
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every case he managed to reach the river and was gone with a laugh and 
a splash. To use the expression of Captain Calan, the veteran chief of 
the water-front, they “ might as well try to catch a fish.” For, indeed, 
once in the water, he was almost certain to escape. 

But this time they had him foul. It was out of the question for bien 
to enter the water now, and none knew this better than the young fellow 
crouched beneath the old coal-dock. 

The river was an impossible place at this time of the year, and Rats 
had had no intention of going near it ; but, being hard-pressed and unable 
to reach the Northwestern Railroad yards, for which he had headed, he 
was compelled to take refuge along the river-front. 

It had been a close call, and when he landed beneath the old coal- 
dock, panting and tired, he felt almost like praying. Not knowing how, 
he did the next best thing: he sat perched among the rods and braces and 
cursed Reardon, softly, fiercely. 

A tug, forcing its way up the ice-jammed stream, caused the waves to 
roll in, and as they struck the piles and splashed against his feet Rats 
uttered a half-stifled cry and drew back. 

He was afraid of the water—his every action proclaimed this—Rats 
Keeler, of Goose Island fame, afraid of the water! Rats Keeler, whose 
aquatic prowess had for months past baffled the police, afraid of the 
water! But this was the fear born of knowledge, for well he knew how 
it would grip his muscles and turn them hard with pain. 

He glanced across the river and snarled as he watched men walking 
the piers; clambering over piles of lumber, feeling their way along the 
cold walls of the warehouses, whose narrow, ice-covered docks offered but 
poor footing. 

In the middle of the river he saw three men huddled in.» rowboat, 
their great coats wrapped tightly about them. A little farther down- 
stream he recognized the police boat, with its load of plain-clothes men, 
all eagerly scanning the docks for some trace of him. 

Well back at the stern of the boat sat Reardon, his fat hulk buried 
in the folds of an enormous fur coat—a shapeless mass, dimly discernible 
against the dirty buildings which lined the river-front. He was contin- 
ually bellowing orders and nagging at the other occupants, warning them 
to keep their eyes open. 

Rats hated the big Boss, hated kim with the fierce bitterness born of 
brooding over one’s wrongs. Reardon had used every means in his power 
to harm him. He never forgot or forgave, and would keep after his 
victim relentlessly until he was wearing the stripes. And Rats would 
not be the first of his enemies who had been snatched up by the police, 
given a hasty trial, and hurried off to the penitentiary, convicted of a 
crime of which he was innocent. 

Nor was Rats Keeler’s nature a forgiving one. As he hung there, 
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within arm’s reach of the icy water, he promised himself the sweetest of 
revenge. 
Slipping his hand into his pocket, he drew out a revolver which he 
had recently purchased, and fingered it lovingly. He did not know 
much about such a weapon, as he had hitherto done all his fighting with 
his fists, but he liked to handle it and think of Reardon. He crawled out 
into the dim light, where he could watch the men on the river. The boat 
containing the Boss was coming slowly up-stream, on the near side, and 
would pass within forty yards of the fugitive. 

Here was Rats’s chance to even up. The end did not matter—here was 
his chance to even up. It was impossible for the men in the boat to see 
under the dock, and he carefully sighted the gun as they approached. 
The Boss sat facing the shore where his quarry was hidden, but he did not 
see the blue barrel that followed his slightest movement. 

Rats’s face turned an ashy white, his eyes glared, and the muscles of 
_ his neck strained. The thin lips parted and drew back over his teeth. 

Gradually the arm holding the pistol stiffened and the fingers closed, the 
face, savage with hate, thrust forward. The boat was almost abreast 
him, and his fingers tightened, the hammer of the gun rising with an 
‘ominous click. His left hand clenched the rod to which he was hanging, 
his whole body tense with expectation. 

Suddenly he felt a chill of fear. What if he should miss? But he 
would not—he would not. He would not miss! His teeth gritted till his 
jaws ached ; his hand trembled with excitement ; his lips quivered. 

“ Aw, ——!” he cried, his arm dropping to his side. “I wud miss 
im a mile. I ain’t used to dese t’ings, and dat’s a hard shot. Me 
hand ’s wigglin’ like an old woman’s. Nix! Nuthin’ doin’. W’en I lets 
drive at ’im, I’m goin’ tu be so clost I can’t miss, dat ’s w’at.” 

He drew back into the darkness again; and the boat containing 
Reardon soon rounded the bend and was lost from sight. 

Rats drew a deep breath of relief. 

The rowboat containing the remainder of the searchers lay alongside 
the opposite wharf, about half-way between Rats and the bend, hidden 
from view by a large house-boat which was moored there for the winter. 
Just across the river were two large freighters whose last trip had been 
made a month before, and between them lay a small excursion boat, on 
the slippery deck of which a little girl was standing. Evidently attracted 
by the search, she had left the bridge and made her way to the boats. 
The small boat, hidden by the freighters, could be seen only from directly 
across the river, where Rats was crouching. 

Rats did not like children, especially little girls. The Goose Island 
children were noisy and dirty and saucy. True, this little girl was 
dressed better than the children he knew—she had on a bright red coat 
with a big fur collar, such as the parents of the Goose Island youngsters 
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could never afford—but aside from that, and her being cleaner, he did not 
suppose she was any different. One thing he did know, and that was 
that he was not pleased to see her, and he wished she would go away. 

His thoughts, however, were soon taken from the child, for he heard 
footsteps on the planking overhead. 

“ Hey!” cried a voice. “Come over here and take us aboard. He 
ain’t in the yards, cause we ’ve worked every foot of ’em. He’s some- 
Them lumber-docks is a favorite spot 
of his’n.” 

He heard an answering cry, and the spluttering of a gasoline engine, 
and soon the motor-boat containing Reardon glided up to the dock. 
Rats again fingered the gun doubtfully, but he shook his head, muttering: 

“Not yet. I’ll wait till I’m goin’ tu git away—or ain’t goin’ tu 
git away—before I nails ’*im.” 

It was but a minute’s work to get the men aboard, and the boat was 
soon chugging away. 

Excited and anxious to get started, Rats crawled out to the edge of 
the dock and watched the boat head down-stream ; but he drew back with 
a cry of fright and anger as he heard the little girl cry: 

“There he is! Look quick! There he is!”—pointing her finger at 
the frightened fugitive. 

The men in the boat did not hear her, so, running to the edge of the 
deck, she waved her hands and shrilled. They turned, but the freighters 
hid her from view. Seeing no one, they thought it a street arab at play. 

Urged by excited determination, the girl crowded far over the railing, 
shrieking at the top of her voice. Suddenly there was a crash. The 
railing—a flimsy affair at best—had broken, and she plunged headlong 
into the icy water. Rising to the surface, the child clutched the broken 
help. 

Rats cursed in rage. She would apoil his chances of getting sarajy fer 
she would have a crowd there in a jiffy with her bellowing. He must act 
at once. 

caught the planking over his head. With an outward swing and a 
heave, he brought himself up level with the dock, and it was but a few 
seconds’ work to crawl up high and dry. 

He scrambled to his feet, glancing left and right, his quick eye search- 
ing for an avenue of escape. Apparently, no one had heard the child, 
and the boats hid her from the men farther down-stream. His eyes swept 
and the bend above. No one had 
seen him. 

Tho little gic! ‘wes: clinging: 
she cried to him, but her voice was hoarse and weak. 
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“ Won't last no time in dere.” Rats shook his head. “ Nuthin’ cud 
live in dat water. She ’d better let go and end ut.” 

Turning his back to the river, he jerked his cap down over his eyes, 
a grin spreading across his face. 

“ Aw, say,” he laughed to himself as he slid around the corner of the 
coal-shed, “dis is pickin’s. -On de square, it’s too easy.” 

A few hundred feet away was the lumber-yard, with its stacks of 
lumber and heaps of coal. He gave a cry of delight as he saw a loaded 
freight train pulling slowly out of the yards. 

Escape was a simple matter now. He had only to crawl into one of 
these cars and lie still until the first stop was made. 

Uttering a disdainful laugh, he hitched up his trousers, jammed his 
cap a little tighter over his eyes, and started toward the train. Then he 
stopped and turned back to the river. Retracing his steps to the corner 
of the shed, he stood watching the little girl. 

She pleaded with him mutely. 

“ Aw,” he cried, half in pain, half in anger, “keep still, can’t yu! 
I can’t help yu, kid—on de square, I can’t. I ain’t a-lyin’ tu yu. I can’t 
do yu no good in dat water—I’d freeze sure. “Sides, dat —— dog 
Reardon ’1] git me. It ain’t no use, I can’t, dat’s all—I can’t.” 

Suddenly he wheeled about savagely, facing the yard again. 

“Let de brat go—ain’t nuthin’ tu me, anyhow. It’s de kid’s own 
fault she fell in de drink, ain’t it? Can’t blame me fer dat, can dey? 
1 did n’t t’row her in, did 1?” 

But somehow this did not seem to satisfy him. It did not look 
square to him. He was puzzled. He did not want to get caught, but—— 

“Oh!” he shrieked suddenly, “tu —— wid Reardon! Tu —— wid 
’em all! I ain’t no coward.” 

Jerking the gun from his pocket, he fired twice into the planking at 
his feet, then wheeled about and, yelling with all his might, ran toward 
the river. 

The men in the boats, startled by the shots, turned just in time to see 
his long, lean body bound high into the air, then, straightening with a 
jerk, dart downward, cutting into the water like a knife. It was a beauti- 
ful dive, and the men gasped their astonishment as he disappeared beneath 
the black surface. 

“That ’s him,” cried Captain Calan joyously. “There ain’t another 
man on the river that could pull off a stunt like that. He must be crazy, 
though, to take to the water a day like this! ” 

“ After him!” yelled Reardon. “Shut up your wind-jamming, and 
swing this boat around. After him, I tell you! We’ve got him this time, 
and he’s not going to escape. Swing her around.” 

With remarkable speed, the boat got under way, and was soon tearing 
through the water, the men all crowded to the front end, eagerly watching 
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the spot where Rats entered the water. Though they hunted him, they - 
admired this dare-devil, and he had not a few friends on the force. 


The men cheered as they beheld the half-submerged figure rolling © 


gently from side to side, propelled by powerful strokes which drove him 
through the water at a tremendous speed. 

They could not see the child, and although they realized that Rats 
would risk much in the spirit of bravado, they could not for an instant 
imagine why he should go to this extreme. 

“Nuts!” growled Calan. “Nutty as a equierel.” The men nodded 
grimly, crowding a little closer to the bow. 

Rats was well into the middle of the river now, and, in spite of the . 
seeming ease of his stroke, he was putting forth every effort. 

As the police boat swung into the centre of the stream, they saw 
the freighters which they were rapidly nearing. 

“Heading for those old freighters,” said Calan, half to himself. 
“Why, I wonder. Guess the lad must be crazy. He will never reach 
them in this water.” 

“Look!” cried one of the men. “ He seems to be heading between 
the boats. There’s a launch there. Good God! there’s a girl overboard ! 
She ’s hanging on to something. But there’s not a chance for her—not 
a chance.” 

“Wait,” urged Calan, a lump rising in his throat. “There’s Rats. 
The water is fierce, but there ’s Rats. The nerve of that devil!” he mut- 
tered softly. “The nerve of him! It’s a hundred to one shot, boy, but my 
money ’s on you. Come on, Rats, come on!” 

With eager excitement, he thumped the rail of the boat. .“ Come on, 
boy! Keep plugging. You ’re game, though, —— me but you ’re game! 
Keep your teeth together, kid, and come on. Come on/ You'll get 
there—I know you ’ll get there!” 

“My God!” shrieked Reardon. “It’s Tillie! Look—it’s Tillie, 
my little girl! She’s gone! She’s gone!” His cry ended in a heart- 
rending wail. 

The girl, her little body endo 
had lost her grip and sunk. 

“ She ’s gone, and we can’t help her. She’s gone.” 

“ There ’s Rats—there’s Rats,” Calan kept repeating. 

The men uttered a cry of horror, and again arose the shrieking of the 
half-demented Reardon, pleading with them to save his child. 

“It’s Tillie—my Tillie! For God’s sake, save her!” 

He was crying now, this man of iron—this man who had made men, 
ruined men—was crying. No one noticed him—no one noticed anything 
now. They saw only Rats, a bare fifty yards from them, struggling amid 
the ice. 

“There he goes!” shouted one of the men. “ He’s dived.” 
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Rats had darted out of sight, leaving the men staring at the river, 
its inky surface seeming to mock their efforts. 

“It’s Tillie, it’s Tillie,” the broken man kept repeating. “She’s 
gone now, I tell you, she’s gone. Oh, she’s gone!” 

Again some one shouted, “ There she is,” as the bright-colored coat 
flashed into view, but a groan escaped them as it again disappeared, now 
but a few yards away. 

The man driving the boat—an experienced old water-dog—swung 
out a little, his engine backing water furiously. Both Rats and the girl 
had last been seen between where the boat was now lying and the shore. 
It was easier to watch one side than two, and they feared running the 
swimmer down. 

Rats rose to the surface, searched the water at a glance, and, taking ~ 
a deep breath, dived again. 

Leaning far over the edge of the boat, the men waited—waited— 
waited. Thirty seconds passed. It seemed an age. Sweat stood out 
on their foreheads. They groaned in anguish. 

Two minutes. The surface of the water was undisturbed. Great 
chunks of ice drifted slowly past. 

“D—— you! Let go of me—let go, I tell you!” 

Reardon struggled fiercely, but Calan held tight. 

“Let go, curse you! I’m going to get Tillie.” 

His great fist swung forward and caught the Captain a glancing | 
blow on the jaw. Calan’s head snapped back, his grip loosened, and 
Reardon, with a half-crazed cry, rose to his feet. 

But Calan was a fighter, born and bred. Dropping to his knees, his 
arms closed about Reardon’s legs, and his powerful muscles drew them 
tight against his shoulder. ~- 

Reardon uttered a dismal cry, and sank to the bottom of the boat. 
Two of the officers seized his arms, Releasing his hold, Calan ripped off 
his heavy fur coat and threw it over the man’s head. 
| Calan’s head swam and his eyes blurred. He was weak and dizzy. 

He dropped down on the lockers which ran along each side of the boat, 
and waited. Waited for what? He did not know. It had been ‘five 
minutes since Rats had dived the second time, and he knew it was hopeless 
now. The girl was drowned. Rats was drowned. It was awful. 

Little Tillie had been the light of Reardon’s life. Since the death of 
her mother, she had ruled him absolutely. Hard and cruel to others, he- 
was a gentle and loving father. It was tough—tough. Calan passed his 
hand through his gray hair and looked gloomily at the big, silent build- 
ings before him. His hand dropped to the railing. He jerked it away 
with a shudder. 

He had felt something cold and wet. Horror-stricken, he turned, 
and, glancing over the railing into the water below, uttered a strange cry. 
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. There, clinging to the side of the boat was Rats, his body half in, 
half out of, the water. His face was colorless, his lips were drawn back 
in a cynical smile, and from a deep gash in his forehead the blood oozed 
down into his half-closed eyes. Over one shoulder hung Tillie, limp 
water. ~ 

ice-coated rail. Rats shook his head ; his lips moved, but no sound issued. 
Calan, understanding, lifted the girl up and dropped her into the arms of 
the hysterical father, who sat on the bottom of the boat, rocking from 
side to side. The ordeal had been too much for him, and he had broken 
down completely. 

Calan turned and reached for Rats, only to see the white, set face sink 
into the water and disappear. 

Without a second’s hesitation, Calan sprang to the rail and plunged 
in after him. 


Calan opened his eyes and gazed at the white wall before him, half 
hidden in the soft light of the fading day. 

“Wonder how long I’ve been here,” he thought, his eyes closing 
contentedly. He was comfortable, and, aside from a pain in his chest, 
felt all right. 

He remembered all now—his fight with Reardon, his dive for Rats. 
Suddenly the memory of that white, pained face, with the blood streaming 
down it, caused him to open his eyes with a cry of pity. 

Some one touched him, and he heard a soothing voice. 

“Don’t. You.are all right now.” A soft, cool hand was laid on his 
brow, and with a sigh he closed his eyes again. Again he heard the 
girlish voice: 

“ You must be still now—very still. You will, won’t you?” 

Calan turned to face the speaker. How weak he was! To roll over 
required a great effort. 

Then he saw @ nurse open the door at the far end of the room, and 
Archer, his partner, entered. The man walked forward softly, holding 
his finger to his lips. Calan smiled and nodded. 

“ God, Bill! ” his friend cried, pressing his hand. “I’m glad you’re 
going to pull through.” The man spoke softly and earnestly. 

Years before, he and Calan had patrolled adjoining beats, and a strong 
friendship had sprung up between them, which had ripened with the pass- 
ing of years. Neither had married, and the two lived together in their 

“ Rats——” began Calan. 

“ Rats is all right,” interrupted the other, a little jealously. “You 
must n’t talk. Ill tell you everything. The kid came out all right— 
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was in bed less than a week. And Rats came out all right—you could n’t 
kill him with an axe. Reardon had an attack of brain fever, but he pulled 
through 0. K. The first thing he did when he came to was-to order them 
to hold Rats—not to allow him to leave the hospital. He didn’t do it 
to nail the gang,” he added, seeing Calan’s look of disgust, “but 
because he wanted to see Rats before he disappeared again. Well, Rats 
was held at the hospital until Reardon was able to hold a confab with him.” 

“Did Reardon——” 

“ Be still, Chief; you must n’t talk.” 

“Chief?” began the astonished Calan. 

“Yes, Chief. You see, Reardon was crazy with joy because Tillie was 
saved, and simply could n’t do enough for Rats. Wanted to give him 
something good on the force. But Rats looked him over, kind of curious- 
like, then said : 

“* Nix on dat, Reardon, old sport. I ain’t no copper. If youse has 
anyt’ing soft, why give ut tu a good man. Hear dey let Chief Turner 
out last week. Why don’t yu get busy with de strings and pull dat in for 
Cap Calan? - He pulled me out uf de drink, and if —_ pass dat along 
tu him, I call ut quits.’ ” 

“ And Reardon——” 

“Reardon did.” 

* 


“WHEN DARKNESS COVERED THE EARTH 
BY CAROLINE GILTINAN 


LOOD-GUILTY with Blood of the Sinless 
B And tortured by memory, 
Three wretched men, ere the night had run, 

Travelled from Calvary. 
Sharing their grief and bitter fear, 

(Since hatred had gone with the sun!) 
Shudderingly each man asked to hear 

What work the others had done. 


“T am the one who plaited 
The crown of briar and thorn. 
God! how His hair was matted! 
God! how His head was torn!” 


“And I, when He asked, denied Him 
A draught from my brimming grail.” 


“Woe, woe unto me, I despised Him, 
And drave through His hand the nail!” 


AMO TE 


A STORY OF THE AWAKENING 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 


UM—es—est—sumus—estis—sunt.” Gertrude’s lips hissed each 
word studiously as her pencil scrawled them again and again 
across the five-cent writing-pad. But it was a mechanical task; 

for Gertrude’s mind had deserted it after the completion of the first 
line, and was now fast intent upon a matter far removed from Latin 
verbs. A perplexed wrinkle between her wide-set blue eyes indicated 
that this matter was a puzzling one, as well as a painful. When at length 
her pencil wearied of working by itself, she thrust it into the masses of 
black ribbon which hid the two tight knobs of light hair behind her 
ears, and reached stealthily far back into her desk, feeling with lingering 
fingers of some object safe hidden behind her pencil-box. 

She slid over to the outer edge of her seat, and cautiously drew it 
forth between herself and the wall. But Margaret was not looking. 
Her unfriendly head was bent low over a stiff algebra problem; and 
Mildred, in the seat behind, was whispering to Richard across the aisle. 
“ Most likely about me,” thought Gertrude bitterly. 

She dropped her eyes to the treasured object on the seat beside her, 
and was comforted in part for the woe it had brought with it. It was 
a half-pound box of chocolates, on whose cover sprawled a loose-written, 
red crayon “ Amo te.” 

Her discovery of it in her desk that morning had flooded her heart 
with such unbounded happiness that the secret was too great to keep. 
It must be from Walter—Walter the invulnerable, who, though he 
ignored her very existence in the daylight, had smiled at her four times 
last Sunday in Christian Endeavor. Richard, whose father owned a 
grocery store, brought Margaret an orange nearly every day, and Charles 
had given Mildred a gorgeous angel booklet for Christmas; but this was 
Gertrude’s first evidence of her charm over the masculine. 

So she had displayed it to the girls at recess, silently boastful. 
Speech was superfluous before the open confession that lay on her face. 

“Who gave it to you?” Margaret demanded. 

“Did Walter?” asked Mildred, awe in her voice. Walter was to 
be desired even above Richard and oranges, or Charles and angels. 
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Walter was the best pitcher of the whole high-school nine, and was 
already to a “frat” down at the university. 

“ Un-huh,” she had admitted, with the utmost unconcern ; “ but don’t 
tell anybody.” 

But, ah, the. frailty of feminine friendship! For while she remained 
inside to help Miss Evans correct papers, her two chums departed, their 
mouths still sweetened with the stale emblems of Walter’s affection, and 
wrought her undoing.. They had marched straight to Walter, and right 
in front of everybody Margaret had demanded in scoffing terms a con- 
firmation of Gertrude’s statement. And Walter had jeeringly, scornfully, 
denied all knowledge of candy boxes with tender messages thereon. 

Thus it was that Gertrude sat suffering under the sudden blow from 
an unkind world. She wondered if she could manage to look sick enough 
to ask to go home, for the shame was greater than she felt she could 
endure. With grieved, puzzled eyes, she stared at the dusty back of her 
disowning admirer, and then glanced guiltily at the scornful face of 
Margaret. Margaret was a mean thing. She never had liked her very 
well, and now she would never speak to her again. If Mildred wanted 
to take Margaret’s side—she could. She wrote her a note and told her as 
much, but Mildred consigned the missive, unread, to the wastebasket. 
So Gertrude ate her noontime lunch alone, keenly resentful of the 
giggling girls perched in groups about on the tops of their desks. She 
knew they were laughing at her, and her chocolate-cake was swallowed 
with difficulty in dry, unpleasant lumps. 

It was a long, bitter way home that night, but she walked alone 
bravely, her red sailor hat crying a proud defiance above her straight- 
lipped face. She even hummed the chorus of “Go to Sleep, Lena,” 
and pretended not to hear the mocking yells of the freshman boys: 

“ Amo te, Gertrude! Amo te, Gertrude! Whoop-ee!” 

The troublous box weighed heavily in her dinner-basket. She had 
been going to save it always to keep her handkerchiefs in, but she decided 
with a certain grim satisfaction to burn it, chocolates and all, the minute 
she got home. She remembered gratefully that it was Friday night. 
Maybe something would happen before Monday, for her troubles always 
lessened overnight, and surely life could not continue in such disgrace 
as this. If nothing did happen, she resolved to ask Mother if she 
could n’t go back to Grandmother’s and live for a year. Grandmother 
had wanted her for a long time, and homesickness was as nothing com- 
pared to this. Then, during the year, she would write a beautiful book 
that would make her famous, and when she came back every one would 
have forgotten this. She grew quite cheerful working up the scheme, 
but decided not to mention it to Mother until after supper. 

And just as they were eating supper, something happened. The 
*phone rang. 
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“ Some one wants you, Gertrude,” said her mother. “It’s some boy. 
Now, don’t let me hear any foolishness.” 

Gertrude’s bewildered heart thumped squarely into her throat, for 
no boy had ever telephoned to her before. Her “hello” was shaky and 
weak, 

“Hello! This you, Gertrude?” 

“ Yes.” 

“This is Walter. Say, do you know what the algebra lesson is? ” 

“Yes. Page sixty-seven, and make up two out of your own head 
about given three quantities and find the other one.” 

“Oh, sure! I remember. Say, going to Endeavor Sunday?” 

“Maybe. Why?” 

“Oh, I just wanted to know. Well, good-by.” 

That was all—no word of apology or explanation; but again the 
world was on its feet, and she fell asleep that night just as she was 
picturing a tall, beautiful woman—with a train—standing at the edge of 
a lake in the moonlight. And the handsome man at her side was 
Walter, aged twenty-five, and he was saying: 

“Gertrude, you wonderful, wonderful woman, I want you for my 

wife.” 
Sunday night was slow in coming—but sure. Mildred and Margaret 
were waiting for her at the usual corner, their Bibles under their arms, 
and all traces of Friday’s affairs gone from their faces. For Walter’s 
older sister—a senior—had cleared the cloud from Gertrude’s reputation. 
So with restored harmony the three walked on, agreeing solemnly to 
Margaret’s profound philosophy: 

“Boys don’t stop to think of girls’ feelings. You just have to get 
used to them.” 

After Christian Endeavor, a seemingly endless meeting, Walter 
jumped out from behind the church corner, and, tightly gripping Ger- 
trude’s happy arm, walked home with her through the sweet spring 
dusk. 

So was her religion rewarded. 

When nearly half way home, after a long silence charged with the 
pungent memory of the crimson “amo te” on the part of both of them, 
Walter’s right hand reached over awkwardly and imprisoned the slender 
fingers resting on his coat-sleeve. 

“Oh, Walter—don’t,” she remonstrated, giving her arm a feeble 
pull. His fingers tightened. 

“ Why not?” he demanded, and she was silent before the preponder- 
ance of the question. Mother had made it fully plain why such things 
should not be allowed, if ever they were attempted. She had even said 
that boys never tried to take such liberties with girls they respected. But 
somehow there seemed no danger of the pitfalls Mother had prophesied, 
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in merely letting Walter hold her hand. And it sounded so silly when 
one tried to explain it. 

At the corner—it was necessary to stop at next tothe last corner, 
because Mother had forgotten the days when she was a girl—at the 
corner Gertrude said softly: 

“Walter, you know you did give me that candy.” 

“Oh, sure—I know it. But it made me sore to have you tell it 
all over. You see, girlie——” 

His explanation continued, but Gertrude’s brain got no further 
than the conciliating “ girlie,” which was accompanied by an awkward 
arm about her waist. Her self-respect was being ruined—just as Mother 
had said it would if she ever allowed the slightest familiarity. But what 
should she do? Before she could decide whether to ignore or rebuke, 
another “ girlie” happened, very close to her ear this time. The arm 
tightened. And then—— 

Chaos. 

She fled, leaving him with her little red-backed Bible. 

“ Did Walter Karns kiss you last night?” whispered Mildred the 
next morning, over her shoulder. 

“Well, I guess he didn’t!” replied the tutored one. “ What kind 
of a girl do you think I am?” 

Her lips had divulged their last secret. To Margaret’s similar 
inquiry, she gave the same answer, more emphatically; and before re-. 
cess this note came back to her: 


You need n’t tell things that are n’t so, even if you are ashamed of 
kissing me. We'll call that date off for Sunday night. 


Her eyes fell to the pages of her ancient history, but they saw only 
the hopelessness of the life ahead of her. Slowly the mists cleared, and 
she realized that Margaret must have written him what she had said, 
and around her in ruins tumbled her beliefs in feminine friendships 
and masculine love. 

True to her bitterest surmise, Margaret’s arm was the chosen one 
the next Sunday night, after Christian Endeavor; so she waited for 
church and walked home with Mother. When she was all ready for 
bed, she opened her bureau drawer, removed a neat pile of handker- 
chiefs from a chocolate-scented box, and sneaked down the back stairs 
to deposit it on the dying coals in the kitchen range. Stolidly she 
watched the flames wrap around the red crayon “ amo te.” 

But two little wet rolls of handkerchief found their way under her 
pillow before she went to sleep, though her eyes closed on the vision of a . 
tall, beautiful girl all in white—with a long train—standing under some 
pine trees. And a tall, handsome man—not Walter, but a millionaire— 


was saying: 
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“T have searched the world for a woman like you. Will you marry 
me?” 

And, from some indefinite spot, Walter Karns stood watching them, 
and there was a great pain in his eyes. 


EASTER AT NAZARETH 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ITTLE town of Nazareth 
L On the hillsides Galilean, 
Oh, your name is like a pean 
Rising over dole and death! 


I can see your domes and towers 
Dazzle underneath the noon, 

And your drowsy poppy-flowers 
In the breezes sway and swoon. 


I can see your olives quiver 
With their opalescent sheen, 
Like the ripples of a river 
Gliding grassy banks between. 


I can see your graceful daughters 
Poise their slim-necked drinking-jars, 
With their hair like twilight waters, 
And their eyes like Syrian stars. 


I can see your narrow byways 
Where the folk go sandal-shod,— 

All your dim bazaars and highways, 
Every path that once He trod. 


And I know that waking, sleeping, 
Until time has ceased to be, 
You will hold fast in your keeping 

His belovéd memory! 


Little town of Nazareth 
On the hillsides Galilean, 
Oh, your name is like a pean 
Rising over dole and death! 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


CONSERVING SLEEP 
T° the modern business man, the most valuable thing is time. The 


farmer must soon look at the matter in the same light. As it 
is now, the average small farmer or trucker wastes no small 
amount of it journeying back and forth between his acres and the 
market. With a heavily loaded wagon, a more or less long distance to 
haul, and the necessity of marketing produce daily, the small farmer 
spends a considerable amount of time on the road. Some of the larger 
truckers have special men who do nothing but the marketing; but the 
majority of farmers are without helpers and must attend to both the 
growing and the marketing. 
What seems like a solution of the problem is seen in the working 
of the trolley express. In Massachusetts the system was started by a 
traction line operating twenty-five miles along the shore of Buzzard’s 
Bay, connecting the head of Cape Cod with the city of New Bedford, a 
good-sized distributing point. By its means the cranberry-growers se- 
cured service which was better than that available by the railroad and 
cheaper than that of the express companies: So successful was the trolley 
express that the method spread and there are now from eight hundred to 
one thousand miles of track in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. More 
than half these lines are express only; the balance handle both express 
and freight. The idea has not made much headway north of Boston; 
but there has been an insistent demand for it, and it is only a question 
of time. The roads generally provide three classes of service: (1) 
freight service; (2) express service, including collection or distribution, 
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but not both; (3) express service, including both collection and dis- 
tribution. 

By this system the farmer, instead of hauling his produce to market, 
can take it to the trolley and either wait for the car or leave it and 
receive @ bill of lading. The trolley express has furthered the develop- 
ment of special lines of produce. In South Dighton, for instance, the 
strawberry output fell off seventy-five per cent. in 1911, because of poor 
railroad service, which got the berries to market in bad condition. 
Using properly ventilated cars via the trolley freight, the berries need 
not be boarded till eight p.m. and yet reach the market fresh in the 
morning. The prices received through the aid of this new service 
were so satisfactory that last year the growers doubled their average, 
and the road doubled its berry business. 

While the rates are about the same as railroad freight rates, the 
service is quicker and altogether more satisfactory. In addition, the 
farmer does not use up his horses on the road, and he has more time to 
put into crops. Incidentally, he gets more sleep. The trolley systems 
are so wide-spread, and, in the thickly settled regions, so much more 
convenient than the railroads, that this convenience must in time become 
general. 

Water C. HUNTER 


HOW THE VAUDEVILLE UPLIFT AFFECTS STARS’ 
SALARIES 


LITTLE over a decade ago David Warfield was appearing at 

A Keith’s Union Square Theatre in New York. He was paid 

$75.00 a week, and was compelled to do his “ turn ” thrice daily. 

Six years later the same management offered Warfield $4,000.00 a 
week for the same specialty, and to-day his earnings are even greater! 

In the same programme with Warfield at Keith’s was Louis Mann, 
and while his pay envelope on Saturday night contained $100.00, Mr. 
Mann, unlike his confrére, did return to the same management a few years 
later, when his weekly honorarium was $2,000.00! 

Less than five years ago Rose Stahl, whose portrayal of “The Chorus 
Lady ” has enriched her managers as well as herself, was forced to go 
from one theatre to another, and from the booking offices she was 
turned away day after day in an effort to secure a “try-out” for the 
very same playlet from which her great stellar vehicle was evolved. 
Finally Miss Stahl did obtain a hearing at Proctor’s Theatre one Sunday 
night, but she had to give her services gratuitously. Two years later 
the vaudeville managers were falling over one another to obtain her 
services at $3,000.00 a week. 
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As an illustration of how the managers value a player to whom they 
had paid previously small compensation, the case of Elsie Janis may be 
cited. In the spring of one year Miss Janis received $125.00 a week for 
her “turn” of impersonations. In the fall of the next year she was 
offered and paid $3,000.00 a week for the same specialty. During the 
interim Miss Janis had made the transition from “ Little Elsie,” the 
vaudeville. prodigy, to Miss Elsie Janis, the star of “The Vanderbilt 
Cup.” 

That we are now in the most propitious era for public entertainers 
is evident when I state that the well known “Ethiopian comedians,” 
McIntyre and Heath, have been playing the same specialty, “The Ham 
Tree,” for thirty years, and yet up to about ten years ago they did not 
prosper. When B. F. Keith started his “continuous” era in Boston 
in the early ’90’s, McIntyre and Heath were compelled to play their 
full “turn” six times a day, and they received $150.00 a week, which 
they regarded as a great achievement. Last year the same couple, in 
the same specialty, played for the same management in the same town, 
and were paid an increase of 2,000 per cent. Not only did they receive 
$3,000.00 a week, but they were retained for several weeks at that figure! 

Six years ago Eva Tanguay was available at $100.00 a week. She 
was just as clever then as she is now, and the theatres she played in 
took quite as much in their box-offices as they do now, but—this lady is 
now able to play fifty-two weeks in the year at a salary of $2,500.00 a — 
week, and the managers regard her as one of their most profitable 

Gertrude Hoffmann was almost unknown five years ago. Her activi- 
ties were restricted to what is known as the “ road,” yet this young lady 
has signed a contract which she is now fulfilling by which she is paid 
$105,000 for a season of thirty weeks. 

Has the limit been reached? 

There is nothing to indicate that such progress as has come ‘to 
modern vaudeville is likely to be checked in the near future. Harry 
Lauder, who was unknown a few years ago, has made three American 
tours. At the first visit he was paid $2,500.00 a week, the second tour 
was at an increase of $500.00 weekly, while his last tour was effected 
only by paying him $3,500.00 a week, and also paying foreign interests 
an additional $500.00 each week, in order that he might be released from 
engagements abroad. William Morris, the vaudeville magnate, who 
paid this sum to the Scotch entertainer, stated that even at $5,000.00 a 
week he would regard Lauder as a bargain! 

Sarah Bernhardt was paid $4,000.00 a week in Lendee in a music 
hall, and has been offered $5,000.00 weekly by several American man- 
agers for a ten-weeks season at the close of her present tour. A similar 
figure had been offered to Nina Cavalieri for a still longer period. 
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Percy Williams offered Edouard de Reszké $500.00 a night to sing 
one song. It is not known what Mr. Williams’s estimation of brother 
Jean would be, but he offered John Philip Sousa $5,000.00 a week for 
his band, for twenty minutes at each performance! 

Thus the limit does not seem to have been reached. The writer 
believes that the vaudeville theatre of the future will be conducted on a 
plane still higher than that which obtains at this time. There are those 
who predict that Wagner’s operas will be heard in these theatres, that 
symphony orchestras will be permanently organized to cultivate a vau- 
deville vogue for the classics of Beethoven and Mozart, and that the 
fame of Shakespeare and Moliére will be perpetuated in an effort to seek 
out the masterpieces of stage literature, in order to continue the uplift 
for all time! Ropert Grav 


REFORM UNDER COMPULSION 


OME reforms are the result of reason, some are due to the morning- 
S after feeling, and some come because the bottle has gone dry. 
Fire-prevention reform in the United States—if it ever arrives— 

will belong to the last-named class, | 

Every one knows, or might know, the hideous cost of fires in this 
land of the free and home of the tinder-box house. The wealth burned 
up or paid for alleged “fire protection” each year is not less than 
$450,000,000—enough to pay for a new Panama canal every ten 
months. The life-cost varies, but every year more persons lose their 
lives through fires in this country than were killed or died of wounds on 
the American side in the Spanish war. 

Yet, in spite of our boasted business acumen, we go on building 
costly structures in such fashion that they are sure to burn if they get 
a chance; and in spite of our famed philanthropy, we require millions 
of people to live and work in imminent risk of being burned to death. 

We will quit this criminal folly when the progress of invention and 
the increasing cost of lumber have made it cheaper and easier to build 
fire-proof structures than the kind which are at the mercy of every 
imbecile with a match. We will swear off when the bottle is empty. 
Better then than never, of course; but if the change comes in our time, 
let us at least have the grace to refrain from bragging about it. 

Grorce L. Knapp 


THE NEW BANKING LAW AND 
BUSINESS PROSPERITY 


By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 


ENATOR WEEKS of Massachusetts was recently quoted as saying, 
S in a public address, that the operation of the new Banking and 
Currency Law would result in the greatest business boom that 
the United States has enjoyed in fifty years. There is a great deal to be 
said in support of this statement—a great deal more than can be attempted 
here. The subject is a vast field of speculation, and the future, no doubt, 
holds many surprises. Some of the more general considerations which 
lead to a favorable conclusion regarding the operation of the new measure 
can be indicated in this and succeeding articles. 

First in importance to the future welfare of the United States, the 
new banking system unites all the national banks and trust companies 
into one great banking structure controlled and directed by one central 
body, the Federal Reserve Board, on all matters where centralized control 
and direction are necessary. Until the passage of this law, every national 
bank and most of the state institutions as well, so far as any formal and 
legal connections were concerned, stood absolutely alone. Each bank had 
its own depositors, its own directors, its own stockholders. It is true 
that banks are heavy depositors in other banks, and that borrowing and 
lending among banks goes on on an enormous scale. It is also true that 
the Comptroller of the Currency, through his examiners, endeavors to 
enforce upon national banks the rules and principles of sound banking, 
and that the Secretary of the Treasury endeavors to manage the vast sums 
of public money at his disposal, often amounting to $200,000,000, in such 
a way as to assist, when there is need of assistance, the general financial 
situation. The great city banks, with their thousands of country cor- 
respondents, have also acknowledged, and in most-cases fully discharged, 
a responsibility to safeguard the interests of their correspondents by fur- 
nishing them money when required, by lending their money for them when 
it was not required for operations at home, and by exercising upon some of 
their correspondents who might be disposed to violate the rules of sound 
banking a wise and wholesome restraining influence. 

We must not neglect to mention the many clearing-house associa- 
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tions in the larger cities, through which the member banks have codperated 
for mutual protection in times of financial stringency. 

Giving due weight to each of these influences which tend to draw the 
banks together, we find that they are still very far apart, when there is 
the greatest need that they should be united. Union among bankers is 
necessary under two conditions: first, during periods of financial strin- 
gency, and second, during periods of financial prosperity and expansion. 

A banking panic, such as the panics of 1893 and 1907, is caused 
by the sudden stopping of lending by all the banks, calling and collecting 
of outstanding loans, and a general pressure upon the banks to pay their 
depositors. A variety of causes may precipitate such a crisis: the bankruptcy 
of a large corporation, a war scare, a series of unexpected bank failures, 
any cause which operates to unsettle confidence and raise doubts as to 
the ability of the banks to pay their depositors. For it must be remembered 
that the banks of the United States, taken collectively, owe in round 
numbers to the depositors about ten times as much money as they have — 
on hand at any time to pay the debt. That is, their combined deposits are 
about ten times their combined cash reserves. As long as the depositors 
have no doubt that they can get their money whenever they want it, they do 
not ask for cash. They let the banks remain in their debt. They pay 
their own bills and debts with checks, instead of money, and these checks, 
when received, are deposited, merely shifting the amounts owing to the 
bank’s debtors, but not reducing the total bank debits. This is what 
is meant by the expression commonly heard that the United States does 
business with credit rather than with money. It is more accurate to say 
that business in the United States is carried on by use of checks rather 
than by the use of money. A certain amount of money, law and custom 
require the banks to keep, but by comparison with the amount they 
owe their depositors, these cash reserves are small, as already said, about 
one-tenth of the debts of the banks to their depositors. 

This system works very well in ordinary times, when depositors are 
content to leave their money in the banks, as they say; in reality, when 
they are content that the banks should owe them money, and do not ask 
for its return. And this contentment will continue just so long as each 
depositor who asks for the payment of his debt receives his money 
promptly. If, however, the depositors’ confidence in any bank is shaken, 
and they begin to ask for their money in large numbers, they soon exhaust 
the bank’s cash. If the bank is sound, that is, if it has not invested its 
depositors’ money in bad securities or worthless loans, it goes to its neigh- 
bor banks or to its city correspondent, and borrows as much money, actual 
cash, as it may need, an amount sufficient, if necessary, to pay all its 
depositors in full. No single bank, if well managed, has anything to fear 
depositors. It can get all the money it 
needs to pay them off. 
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Now, suppose, however, as it has often happened, that the depositors 
of many banks suddenly demand the payment of the debts which the banks 
owe them. What can be done to satisfy these demands? With every bank 
subjected to a pressure, no bank is in a position to lend money to its neigh- 
bors. Its first concern must be its own welfare. If it is a strong bank, 
well fortified by cash and convertible assets, it comes through the crisis 
without much difficulty. It pays the most importunate depositors, delays 
payment to others, pays others with checks on some other bank, and worries 
through somehow without closing its doors or asking for assistance. The 
weak banks, at such a time, have a harder struggle. Many of them fail ; 
others have to be helped by the issue to them, by clearing-house associa- 
tions of banks, of clearing-house loan certificates, interest-bearing bank 
due-bills, secured by collateral. With these due-bills the weak banks pay 
their day-to-day debts to the strong banks, as the checks drawn by fheir 
anxious and frightened depositors are presented to them, through the 
clearing houses, and in this way they hold on to their slender stores of 
cash, paying depositors who personally demand their money by checks on 
-some other bank, which will go through the clearing house. 

The United States Treasury at such a time has often proved a tower 
of strength by putting into the banks large amounts of public money 
which is held in the sub-treasuries subject to the control of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

So.much for the banks during a financial crisis. Only a few of them 
fail. Bank failures are very rare. Many of them have to be helped. All 
of them make a sudden and a radical change in their business policy. 
And it is here that the chief damage is done. With depositors pressing 
for money, it is obviously dangerous to lend any money. The bank at such 
a time does not dare to lend. Whenever possible, it calls in its loans; it 
sells its securities; it gets what money it can from its correspondents— 
what little they surrender. It renews many loans where payment is 
impossible, but it does not make new loans, save in the most exceptional 
cases. In a country where business is carried on very largely by means 
of bank loans, a sudden denial to the business man of his usual credit 
brings him to a halt. He cuts down his business operations, discharges 
workmen, cancels orders, follows exactly the same policy that the banks 
are pursuing. The result is general stoppage of new enterprises, curtail- 
ment of business, a vast increase in the number of the unemployed, 
a fall of prices, and all the dismal and depressing phenomena of busi- 
ness reaction. 

Now, in concluding this article, observe that these periodically re- 
curring troubles could be avoided, or, at any rate, their severity could 
be greatly moderated, if the banks of the entire country were united in 
such a manner that when confidence in the banks of one section was 
shaken, and depositors began to press for their money, sufficient funds 
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from some central reservoir of cash to which all the banks should contrib- 
ute, could be sent to that locality to make such payments as would suffice - 
to assure depositors that their money was safe. Under the present system, 
this cannot be done. In ordinary times the banks are very close and 
friendly, anxious and able to help one another. If a bank wishes $100,000 
from its New York correspondent, the money is sent the same day. Ifa 
loan is required, the banker is accommodated. Everything is smooth, agree- 
able, and prosperous. But let the spirit of panic rise in the land, and these 
bonds of friendly codperation are quickly broken. The average bank 
looks to itself and to its own depositors and borrowers. It holds to its 
cash, calls its loans, clamors for its own deposits, and, under the pressure 
of stern necessity, follows the rule of every man for himself, and the devil 
of bankruptcy take the hindmost. 

We must not overdraw this picture of selfishness. Even in periods 
of the greatest trial, many banks, and those the strongest members of 
the “ Money Trust,” do not lose their courage. They pay their depositors ; 
they take clearing-house certificates from the weaker brethren; they do 
not call a loan when the calling of it means bankruptcy; they even make 
new loans when it is necessary that new credit should be extended; 
they recognize to the fullest extent their responsibilities to their 
borrowers and depositors; but as for the rank and file, the thousands 
upon thousands of timid, cautious, routine bankers, who in the aggre- 
gate control the finances of the United States, each one retreats, so far 
as he can, into his shell, piles up his cash, no matter how much business 
men may need the money, and, with no idea of what he is doing, does 
his individual best to increase the general ruin and distress. 

The statement of the case shows the remedy for this unfortunate and 
dangerous condition of banking individualism, a condition which has 
within forty years resulted in three panics of the first class, followed by 
eleven years of industrial depression which have seriously retarded the in- 
dustrial development of the country, inflicted upon the working classes, 
town, city, and country an incalculable amount of physical suffering and 
financial loss, and made our banking system the laughing stock of the world. 
The remedy is to be found in banking centralization, in the organization of 
the banks of the United States into one system which shall be controlled 
by the strongest and wisest bankers in the country, which will centralize 
the reserves so that they can be used, like the reserves of an army, when- 
ever there is need of assistance; which will put it out of the power of 
the little men, the small bankers, to pull down the American financial 
structure about once in each fifteen years; and which shall finally be so 
administered as not merely to check panic conditions when they arise, 
but to administer and control the national finances in such a manner 
that the practices of inflation, over-expansion, unwise extension of 
credit, and wild speculation, which give rise to panics, shall be abolished, 
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I do not intend to explain in detail the operations of the new bank act. 
These are of primary interest to bankers and students of banking. Those 
who seek a closer acquaintance with the details of the subject can find a 
full discussion in a recent book by Conway and Patterson, entitled “ The 
Operation of the New Bank Act,” just published. My own purpose in 
the next two articles of this series is merely to show how President Wilson 
and his advisers have forced Congress to do something which would not 
have been deemed possible five years ago: to force all the national banks 
into one system, and put that system in charge of the large banking in- 
terests, which are controlled by the only men with sufficient training, intel- 
ligence, and experience to administer it. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY 
By C. K. Mead 


OVE bravely marched through the front door of Mr. and Mrs. 
L Marriedon Dream’s home, seated himself in the most comfortable 
chair to be found, and dreamed there contentedly until he grew 
hungry. Making sure that no one was watching him, he sneaked into 
the kitchen and looked around for something to eat. Love is continually 
growing hungry. In the cupboard he found part of a loaf of dry bread, 
which he irritably pushed aside, and a bone with a small piece of meat 
adhering to it, which he irritably gobbled. Having whetted his appetite, 
he tiptoed through the house to the bedroom in which was located the 
closet containing Mr. and Mrs. Dream’s clothes. Love likes to be well 
supplied with clothes, especially the expensive kind. He opened the door 
of the closet and sadly noticed the lack of both quantity and quality in 
the garments that hung there. With a sigh, he closed the door. He 
next turned his attention to the sagging bed standing near-by, and fished 
the rusty black family pocket-book from beneath the mattress. Love 
likes money. He opened the pocket-book and carefully examined a door- 
key, a nickel, three pennies, and a five-cent handkerchief. Sniffing dis- 
gustedly, he replaced the pocket-book and retreated to the sitting-room. 
From behind the torn curtain of a window looking into the street, he 
intently eyed the passing show. Love is always peeking to see what 
other people have and do. Mrs. S. in a new suit, Mrs. A. in a new 
suit, Mr. and Mrs. C. in their new automobile, and many others in new 
suits and new automobiles, passed before his vision. Love bowed his 
head and wept; he could stand life in the Marriedon Dreams’ home no 
longer, so he opened the window, climbed through, and silently flitted 
away. 
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